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BULLETIN 


“The return of the year, the time when kings go 
out to battle,’’ that is to say, early in April, is the 
time when wise teachers turn the thoughts of their 
children out of doors again to greet the “bud 


? 


crowned Spring.”” The April number will have 
the Easter spirit. Matthew Webb, formerly 
Principal of the Crystal Palace School of Art, 
London, will contribute sketches of the shoots of 
one of the early English wild flowers and discuss 
the relation of Plant Drawing and Design. 
Richard G. Hatton, Director of the Department 
of Fine Art, University of Durham, England, 
will present Plant Drawing in the time of the 
Renaissance. American teachers will give good 
lessons on budding twigs and sprouting roots. 
Frederick Whitney of Salem will tell how to plan 
for beautifying front yards. 
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OUR PARK DRAWINGS : we 


By LOUISE MASON 


SpeciaL Teacner oF DrawineG, SPRINGFIELD, MassacuuUseTTs 























HE outline of our supervisor called for ‘‘Object Draw- 

ing” in January and February. After the usual pre- 
liminary drill on foreshortening circles and rectangles, by 
a happy thought we turned our attention to Forest Park. 
Here seemed to me to be a remarkable opportunity to teach 
the children the phenomena, still so strange to most of them, 
which we include under such terms as Convergence, Retreat- 
ing parallels, Effects of distance, etc. Having mastered 
the foreshortened circle, is it not just as easy to draw foun- 
tains and ponds as to draw half apples? Circular summer- 
houses and sun-dials are just as good applications of the 
cylinder as ink bottles and jelly tumblers. 

We not only studied the park itself and the objects in 
it, but we compared our sketches with postal cards contain- 
ing views of this and other parks. We made a comparative 
study of fountains and summer-houses, conservatories and 
pergolas. 

The seventh grade children had drawn trees in the fall 
and they were now able to beautify even their own park 
with fine rows of pines marching down the avenues. 

In the eighth and ninth grades, where we were dealing 
with the perspective of rectilinear objects, the tennis courts 
and flower beds of the park were fine ‘‘applications.”’ 
Boxes turned on end and placed at various angles were 
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A: decorative frieze along the top of a blackboard 


anxiously studied and valiantly conquered so that we might 
convert them into a greenhouse, a picnic table, a settee, or, 
best of all, an animal cage that was partly above and partly 
below the level of the eye. Signs foreshortened to corre- 
spond with the angle of the cage, requesting the on-looker 
not to feed the animals or to keep outside the rail, were a 
happy addition suggested by the boys. 

Of course the animals could not be omitted. The 
deer, wolves, birds, squirrels, etc., were brought in by every 
pupil. One of the illustrators of a local paper, an interested 
parent, drew several animals for the children to copy. 
Sketch books were given to the children in which they col- 
lected sketches of animals from life. The children were 
allowed to copy a few pictures pertaining to the parks, but 
most of the work was directly from the object. Some enthu- 
siastic children went out even in deep snow to bring back 
a drawing that proved to a doubting Thomas that the per- 
gola did have nine pillars. 

All this activity resulted in our decorative frieze. The 
upper part of the blackboard was covered with a strip of 
paper darker brown than the woodwork. This was divided 
into seven consecutive panel pictures. The merest outline 
of a consistent composition was suggested by the teacher. 
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Made by grammar school children, with great delight. 


Each child drew at his desk a similar composition, small sjze. 
The pupils were then divided into seven groups, each group 
to be responsible for the decoration of one space in the large 
frieze. The pupils in each group now vied with one another 
in the completing of the entire frieze, small size, and the 
pupil of the group who produced the best panel was chosen 
to complete that panel in the large frieze. The children 
became very enthusiastic. They sketched first in charcoal, 
then finished their drawings in colored crayons. Inasmuch 
as the group was responsible for one panel in the finished 
product, sometimes every member of a group had a hand 
in bringing that panel to perfection. 

At last all the successful competitors co-operated to 
produce a unified decorative effect. All the principal 
objects were outlined in black, the sky was tinted dull 
orange, the trees dull green, and these tones combined with 
the dark brown of the paper gave a pleasing color harmony. 
People were added. Children appeared paddling in the 
ponds or running races in the paths, fathers and mothers 
watched them, nurse-maids pushed baby carriages, and 
finally, to show that Springfield was up-to-date, an air-ship 
sailed into view in one of the panels. 

On the whole, Forest Park proved to be one of the 
most interesting and instructive fields for object drawing 
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that we had ever discovered, for it involved not only pic- 
torial forms, but out-of-door sketching from nature and 
pose drawing. The enthusiastic children hated to stop 
working. Their parks were never beautiful enough to 
suit them. 

The headband on these pages shows one of the friezes 
in miniature, the work of seven different pupils. The full- 
page plates show four panels of larger size. The first of 
these, the pond, is by Margaret Olson, VII, the bandstand 
is by Florence Bamforth, VII, the avenue with the peacock 
is by Olive Dranger, [X, and the lunch table by Clara Lovell, 
VIII. 

Our work aroused the interest not only of the children 
and their parents but of the park authorities and the news- 
papers. People seemed to think it began to look like real 
drawing. 
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By GRACE L. HITCHINGS 


Teacuers’ Coittece, Cotumaia UNiversirr, 


New Yor« Ciry 


N America we have no distinctive fashions. We accept 

the dictation of France in such matters. This is due, 
in a measure, to the fact that until recently our schools 
gave little or no instruction leading to sound appreciation 
of artistic dress. Not having received such instruction, 
our women have lacked that independence of thought and 
action which comes from an understanding of the subject, 
and it is only natural that they should accept unhesitatingly 
and with little discrimination the modes of Paris. But edu- 
cators are beginning to realize that Costume is a matter of 
sufficient importance to justify a full consideration of its 
principles, and since Art is the basis of all successful cos- 
tumes, the leading schools of the country now offer courses 
in Costume Design. 

However great is the advantage of having our college 
girls taught the principles of good dressing, it is not sufficient. 
If American women are to work out fashions for themselves 
which are something more than imitations of French designs, 
instruction in artistic dress must begin far below the uni- 
versity. Those who design and make the gowns worn by 
the vast majority of American women are not as a rule 
college students; they are, however, frequently the product 
of trade schools. In the large cities all over America hun- 
dreds of girls are being taught the dressmaking trade in 
schools of manual training. Of this great army not one 
in a thousand will ever see the inside of a school after she 
‘goes out to trade.”’ Their influence on dress is incalculable, 
yet until quite recently it was thought that the function 
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of the trade school was to develop manual skill alone. We 
now know better. A trade school course in dressmaking 
which develops skill in assembling the parts of a dress and 
leaves the pupil untaught in Art as related to costume, ac- 
complishes only a part of its object. The gown of to-day 
must be not only well made but artistic. Essential to suc- 
cess in dressmaking is a knowledge of the principles of design 
and of artistic color combination, appreciation of good lines, 
and knowledge of the best things in materials. If the schools 
are to succeed in meeting trade requirements, they must 
include in their dressmaking courses instruction along all 
these lines. 

In trade schools it is necessary that such instruction 
be given without materially lengthening the time required 
for the sewing course, for the pupils as a rule must become 
wage earners with the least possible delay. The brief course 
outlined below was designed to meet these conditions and 
was given in connection with a course in dressmaking at 
the Manhattan Trades School for Girls in the year 1909-1910. 
The class consisted of about sixty girls from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age. They came largely from the east side 
and were in school for the purpose of acquiring such knowl- 
edge as would enable them to obtain work in a dressmaking 
establishment. 

In a course of this kind, instruction in drawing is the 
first step, for if a girl learn nothing more than to sketch a 
gown accurately she will find this knowledge useful from her 
earliest trade work to the time when she shall have occasion 
to convey her own ideas to a customer by a few correctly 
drawn lines. The work in drawing began with an outline 
of the figure in different positions, front, back and three- 
quarter view, using the Greek proportions, the head being 
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the unit of measurement, and the entire figure eight heads 
in length. If these proportions are used, the division of 
the figure, as in the diagram, is simple and easy of applica- 
tion. The unit, that is, the distance from the top of the 
head to the chin, measures the 
distance also from the chin to 
the bust, from the bust to the 
waist, from the waist to the 
hips; the remaining four units 
are contained in the distance 
from the hips to the bottom 
of the feet. Further division, 
as in the diagram, is equally 
simple. 

Drawing the figure in out- 
line for correct proportions was 
followed by copying figures 
with costumes from a fashion 
book for facility and technique. 
Accompanying this work, cos- 
tumes illustrated in magazines 
were discussed, some of them 
being praised for their simplic- 
ity, their harmony or beauty 
of line, and attention being 
called to the absence of these iseram of proportions of the female 

a P P . figure based on the Greek ideal. 
qualities in others. This dis- 
cussion included also proportions, such as the relative width 
of hems and tucks, the placing of trimmings, and the width 
of a flounce or band in relation to the length of a skirt. 
Later, when colored plates were used, the color combina- 
tions were carefully considered and discussed with reference 
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to their harmony and their adaptability to individuals. The 
class was allowed to copy only such gowns as had been dis- 
cussed and approved, so that they might become familiar 
with good designs and at the same time learn the reasons 
for their excellence. The drawing was accompanied by 
work on the blackboard to give a slightly different approach 
to the subject and to afford an opportunity for work in a 
broader way and for each pupil to observe the work of the 
others. The principal objects sought in these exercises, 
were knowledge of correct proportions, accuracy, and atten- 
tion to details. 

When facility in drawing the figure in correct proportions 
and in copying a costume had been acquired, sketches were 
made from the gown itself, beginning with a simple shirt- 
waist suit. Accuracy was insisted upon from the begin- 
ning, for it is more easily acquired then than afterwards 
when sketching gowns with elaborate trimmings. However 
artistic a sketch may be, its value to the dressmaker depends 
upon its accuracy. This is a fact too often overlooked by 
teachers, but it is of first importance in trade work. 

After the class had made several pencil sketches of 
gowns, a few color scales were made in order that they might 
obtain a clear idea of values and neutralized color and of 
the effect of combinations of complementary colors, both 
in pigments and in materials. Samples of materials varying 
in hue, value, or intensity, were given to each pupil to be 
reproduced accurately in color. This exercise was helpful 
to an understanding of color and color harmony. The work 
was varied by allowing them to copy colored plates, using 
those done in flat washes with the shadows and trimmings 
suggested in crayon pencil. Excellent plates of this kind 
are found in many of the French fashion books. The ad 
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vantage of this method of working is that the pupils not 


only obtain good results early in the 
course, but are led to a broad, simple 
way of working. This prevents the 
puttering into which they are likely 
to drift in work in which accuracy of 
detail is so important. 

Sketches in color from the gown 
itself, using always flat washes with 
the shadows suggested in a simple 
way, was the next exercise. Then 
pencil sketches of costumes were 
carried out in color, selecting from 
Japanese prints harmonious color 
schemes appropriate for the gown and 
its trimmings. This exercise, requir- 
ing careful study of the prints, led to 
an appreciation of beautiful color in 
harmonious combination. 

In the next exercise the class 
copied in pencil a costume illustrated 
in a magazine. Then an abundance 
of samples of materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds and colors were 
shown and each pupil was allowed 
to select material and trimmings 
suited to each other and a color ap- 
propriate for the design sketched. 
The costume was then painted in 
the colors which had been chosen. 
This exercise was varied by allowing 





A costume design, color scheme 
adapted from a Japanese print. 


the pupil to select from a fashion book a style for which 
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the sample was appropriate, making her own choice of 
trimmings. This also was carried out in water colors. 

The class was then taught some of the principles of 
design, not that they might become designers, but that 
they might know in what good design consists. Beautiful 
patterns in laces, or pictures when the lace was not to be 
had, good examples in ancient and oriental textiles, and 
Japanese prints for the excellence of the space relations were 
shown to the class and discussed for purposes of illustration. 
This was followed by having the class make original designs 
for embroidery and braiding collars, cuffs, revers, etc., 
applying the principles learned and using in their designs 
the motifs from textiles and laces, as well as motifs from 
nature. This work is of practical value, for the occasions 
are frequent when the dressmaker may apply these princi- 
ples both in the making and adapting designs for gowns_and 
in the selection of trimmings. 

In all of this work the pupil was led to appreciate its 
importance and its possibilities, and impressed with its 
dignity as a branch of art; she was made to feel that dress- 
making is something more than the skilfulcutting of cloth 
and sewing of sams. The class was given an added interest 
in the costume by occasional talks on its history. The prin- 
ciple changes it has undergone were briefly indicated and 
the costumes of different periods were illustrated by pic- 
tures or by sketches on the blackboard. 

The teacher herself should never lose sight of the fact 
that she is giving instruction to girls some of whom will 
become heads of departments or have dressmaking estab- 
lishments of their own, influencing more or less American 
taste and style in clothes. Brief courses in art such as the 
one outlined above, will not work an immediate revolution 
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in American costume, or shift the center of fashion from 
Paris to American shores. Nor is that the object of such 
courses. But by reason of them, thousands of young girls 
passing through the trade schools in continuous stream will 
be better equipped for the requirements of trade as they 
exist to-day, and the next generation of American dress- 
makers will contain a larger proportion of women capable of 
making gowns not only well fitting and well made, but 
having also the virtue of being artistic and distinctive. 








MARCH. By Professor Kleukens 
Courtesy of Inland Printer 

















AN EVENING WITH THE MASTERS 


By ALICE B. MUZZEY, Bourrato, N. Y. 




















IGNIFICANT of the earnest 
tendencies of the age is the 
prevailing sentiment that all un- 
dertakings that involve an expend- 
iture of time and money should 
have some charitable or educa- 
tional end in view. A form of 
entertainment that gives a larger 
return for one’s labor than any 
other is undoubtedly tableaux or 
living pictures, as they are more 
generally termed now-a-days. 
Where, for instance, it is desired 
to raise money to buy pictures for 
schools, this idea is peculiarly ap- 
propriate. This popular plan has 
been carried out elaborately with 
a sumptuous array of gorgeous 
costumes and some celebrated art- 
ist to pose the pictures, but the 
entertainment described here may 
The superb St. Barbara by Palma be given in an ordinary room, and 
— simple material, skilfully handled, 

take the place of expensive material, although it must be 
remembered that tissue paper and cheesecloth will not give 
the lustre of genuine satin. Naturally, it will be better if 
a small hall or the school assembly-room may be used, as 
electric light is desirable and a stage gives a more effective 
setting than a drawing room. But the pictures may be 
most cleverly shown by screening the surrounding space with 
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curtains of dark denim and throwing the light from auto- 
mobile lamps. 

The following affair was given in a hall seating some one 
hundred people, the slightly raised stage having its curtain 
raised for each picture. About five feet from the back, 
curtains were hung in soft folds from the ceiling, to make a 
niche much like that of a bay window, seen from within the 
room. The frame was placed in the center. Behind and 
beside the frame the curtains hung parallel with the back 
wall; the next at 45°, in plan; and beyond these, curtains 
parallel with the side walls. A dry-goods box, 6’ x 3’ x 12’, 
forming a platform, extended from the back wall beneath 
the frame, and a foot in front of it. A rug, rich yet subdued 
in tone, covered the exposed end of the box and lay on the 
floor a yard in front. A heavy conventional garland of 
laurel, tied to rosettes of dull brass by knots of silvery blue 
velvet, hung above the frame, as in an Italian painting. 
Two frames were used, measuring 30” x 42” inside, one of 
dull black, another gilt. Across the back black tarletan 
stretched tightly gave the effect of canvas; each figure being 
posed as closely as possible to the gauze. In order to pose 
the figure in its correct place in the frame, according to the 
painting it represented, stools of various heights were used. 
Two backgrounds are necessary for dark or light effects; 
a black woolen shawl and a piece of tapestry. The lights 
were electric; one directly in front, above, on the beamed 
ceiling, with a reflector pointing downward, another at the 
front of the stage, the light thrown upward on the picture, 
while a third was behind the picture, above, when a light 
background was used. The arrangement of the lights is a 
critical matter; no small amount of experimenting is needed 
to obviate too heavy shadows and yet secure brilliancy. 
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To give variety and differentiate the performance from 
similar affairs, an appropriate verse was read just preceding 
-ach picture; then the curtain was drawn, showing it twice 
and lowering the curtain between the exposures. Music 
is a desirable addition; it allows time for posing the pictures 
and lends its own charm, especially if it is selected with 
reference to the pictures. 

The order was as follows: 


1. Santa Barpara, by Palma Vecchio. 


Patron saint of mariner, 
Watching o’er the waters far, 
Safe the bark to bring to bar: 
Strong and tall, 
From dim-lit wall 
Shining out a guiding star. 





Coloring: golden hair, with crown of dull gold; white undersleeves and 
scarf across front of waist; pink scarf in hair and lining of robe and girdle; 
robe of dark red-brown; green palm. Light background, gold frame. This 
picture is shown half-length. It should be 
taken by a buxom young matron. 


2. Portrarr or Mme. Vicrorre, by 
Nattier. 





Next the world demands its due. 
Louis’ court all painters drew. 
Dainty dame and polished beau 
Smile or pout, 
As they look out 
From their frill and furbelow. 
Coloring: dark hair and eyes. Yellow- 
green dress, with trimming of pearls and ruby 
brooch, as in the hair. White ruffles and 
Portrait of Madame Victoire Shawl; bronze pitcher. Dark background. 
by Nattier. Gold frame. 
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3. Portrait or THE Ducuess or Devonsuire, by Gainsborough. 


Gainsborough depicted here 
The Duchess fair of Devonshire. 
Nodding plumes and powdered hair. 
Noble face, 
Pride of race 
, Mark the type of Vere de Vere. 


Coloring: powdered hair; delicate, fair complexion; black hat (this may 
be made of a piece of buckram, cutting out a hole for the head); blue sash and 
ribbon around crown of hat, black plumes; white kerchief, dull buff dress; 
pink rose. Light background. Gold frame. 


4. Portrait or THe Duke or Norrouk, by Holbein. 
Typical of England’s pride, 
Norfolk’s duke and lord beside 
Over Surrey’s acres wide. 
Holbein’s hand 
Shows command 
To serenity allied. 





Coloring: black velvet cap; black coat, undersleeves of brilliant crim- 
son satin, ruching in neck, brown fur on coat, ermine (made of Canton flannel, 
with markings in charcoal and yellow chalk); collar of dull gilt passementerie, 
with the Order made of tinsel and a Christmas tree star! White staff with 
gold tip in right hand, oak staff in left. Black background, black frame. 
This should be personated by a man of great dignity. 


5. Horr, by Burne-Jones. 


Brothers rare, Pre-Raphaelite, 
Minute details their keen delight, 
Draperies that cling so tight; 
Garlands twined, 
Fancies wind 
"Round their maidens pure and bright. 


Coloring: auburn hair, brilliant red lips. For this we used an old dull 
pink Liberty silk gown that was in a “property” trunk. It was much creased, 
which made it all the better. An excellent substitute might be made of cheese- 
cloth, wrung out of water and dried twisted. Dark background, gold frame. 
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Famous portraits. The Duchess of Devonshire by Gainsborough. The Duke of Norfolk 
by Holbein. Hope by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The Mandolin Player by Franz Hals. 
Girl with the Muff by Madame LeBrun. William of Nassau by Van Dyck. 

6. THe MANbDOoLIN PLaAyer, by Franz Hals. 
Franz Hals, wizard of the Dutch, 
Strikes a light from darkness, such 
As this brilliant portrait, (much 
As a star 
Shines afar) 
With a strong and fearless touch 
Coloring: ruddy complexion, rough, brown wig. Coat, blue-green, with 
trimmings of red; scarlet and yellow striped cap. Dark background, black 
frame. 
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7. Grau wits a Morr, by Mme. Le Brun. 
With an arch, bewitching air, 
Smiles this maiden debonnaire; 
Rosy cheeks and flowing hair 
Mark her youth, 
And, forsooth, 
Place her high ’mongst girlhood fair. 
Coloring: light hair, dark eyes, fair complexion. Dull blue satin hat 
made of buckram, covered with satin), reddish violet bow and plume; dress 
of same color; scarf of white Liberty silk; reddish brown muff. If this pic- 
sure is taken by a very young girl, it will give a pleasing variety to the group. 


8. Porrrarr or WiitiaM or Nassau, by Van Dyck. 


In an age of storm and stress, 
Stands this youthful knight, in dress 
Martial, yet with gentleness 
In his gaze. 
Pleasant ways 
Of peace he chose, we well may guess. 

Coloring: dark brown wig. Buff coat, with blue revers; white shirt anu 
collar; the coat is trimmed with dull gilt passementerie; silver armor (made 
out of silver paper). Gilt sword hilt, brown cane. Light background, black 
frame 


In selecting all these colors, give the preference to those 
of dull, faded tone, as more correctly representing the Old 
Masters. The make-up should be rather brilliant, as the 
black gauze tends to subdue color. Follow closely each 
picture; for instance, the Holbein should be far less ruddy 
than the Franz Hals. For the men, brown grease paint is 
excellent as a foundation. Also, be especially careful as to 
the exact pose of every figure, the correct placing of hands 
and drapery, as these details give character to the picture 
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EASTER CARDS AND BOOKLET COVERS 


By FRED H. DANIELS 


Direcror or Drawine, NewTon, MassacHUsetTtTs 


ASTER Sunday, Easter garments, Easter chickens, 

Easter rabbits, Easter birds and flowers, and Easter 
vacations mark the end of Winter and the rebirth of th 
outdoor life. Children and teachers respond in symbol 
the children by making Easter cards and booklets, and the 
teachers by donning Easter raiment. 

To make successfully an Easter card it is necessary for 
the children to practice faithfully the three elements in- 
volved. They ought to copy in pencil, with brush and ink 
and with color, the lettering for the title or message; they will 
need to draw repeatedly the chicken, or rabbit, or lily used 
as a symbol; and it will be necessary to try many times before 
a successful, orderly placing of title and symbols may be 
secured. All these things take time, therefore this article 
appears a month in advance of Easter. 

It is perhaps best to begin the problem by drawing 
the symbols, the most interesting part to the children.* The 
drawing of chickens and rabbits in the schoolroom was fully 
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Plate I. Easter designs for the lower grammar grades. 
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described in The School Arts Book for September, October 
and November, 1906. If these books are not available, an 
abundance of suggestions as to the drawing of chickens, 
rabbits and lilies may be found on Easter cards. The sym- 
bols on these cards are usable, the designs are generally too 
difficult for children to draw. 

Three types of designs are offered with this article. 
In the first type, illustrated in the headband and _ tailpiece 
and in Plate I, the symbol is used merely as a decorative 
spot which is carefully placed in a right position on the sheet 
and which has the added charm of symbolism appropriate 
to the oceasion. This spot is not a conventionalized chicken 
or rabbit; it is a naturalistic drawing, although treated in 
silhouette. 

The second type employs symbols treated in the same 
manner, but suggests in the action or grouping, and with 
the aid of very simple accessories, that the animal forms 
have the understanding of human beings. Plates I, II, 
and III. This is the kind of an Easter ecard that brings 
most joy to the heart of the child. It brings in the fairy, 
the ‘‘let’s play they were alive,’’ the imaginative element 
so dear to all childhood. Do I hear someone say,’ But how 
silly they are, they have no dignity!’’ Look again,—these 
chickens have a superabundance of dignity! It is that which 
makes them amusing because chickens have a congenital 
inaptitude for dignity. They are not ‘“‘silly’’; humor in 
art is like humor in speech, ‘‘that quality of the imagination 
which gives to ideas an incongruous or fantastic turn, and 
tends to excite laughter or mirth by ludicrous images or 
representations; a playful fancy.’’ In this type of design 
it is very important to so place all the elements that the 
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Plate Il. Easter symbols used to suggest action and movement. 
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Plate III. 








With the aid of simple accessories anima! forms take on human intelligence. 
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whole card impresses one as having been planned in an 
entirely orderly manner, quite in accordance with the laws 
of design. 

The third type is illustrated in Plate IV, the plate of 
lily designs. This is the most difficult of the three, too diffi- 
cult for little children. It involves the decorative or con- 
ventional treatment of flower forms to secure balance of 
masses, rhythm or consistent flow of line, and harmony or 
agreement in character of stems, leaves and flowers. 

When you and I have to look over our collected illus- 
trations of design, meantime “cudgeling our brains”’ for 
ideas which will fit our own new problems in design, in order 
to produce an original thing, is it not unreasonable to expect 
children to dash off designs at the command of the teacher? 
Let us draw a number of good designs upon the board, dis- 
cuss them in detail with the children, let them copy the 
designs (we learn by doing), and then we can suggest possible 
experimental changes which will produce new effects. Take 
the symbol from one design, or the lettering, or the frame 
lines, and apply to another suggested on the board. The 
head- and tailpieces offer a series of spots of various shapes 
which may be used in place of those shown in the completed 
designs. Again these spots may be changed and rearranged 
in any number of ways, or new outfines may be given by 
the teacher and the children required to fit in the symbol. 

White is the symbol of purity. Yellow is the represen- 
tative of light, the light which makes life possible. Green 
suggests fruitfulness, life itself. These are the appropriate 
colors for Easter. We may use yellow and green of equal 
purity and of equal value on white paper. On gray paper 
we may use white and green, making the green as much 
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Plate IV. Easter designs illustrating the decorative treatment of flower forms, arranged 
in rhythmic and consistent wholes. 
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darker than the gray paper as the white is lighter; in other 
words, balancing the white and green over the gray as a 
center value. 

Give children adequate reference material, discuss 
with them the limitations and possibilities of the problem, 
teach by drawing whenever possible, and the children will 
do the rest. 
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TENCILING and Wood-Block Printing are the two 

art-crafts that will without doubt remain as a part 

of the vocational activities now so rapidly reforming edu- 
cational courses and methods of teaching. 

Stenciling, as has been wisely said in the Studio, is 
the most exacting master of simplicity. It teaches one 
how to sweep away all that is trivial and unnecessary in 
design. It shows one the value of broad flat tones combined 
with accurate drawing, and proves conclusively the vital 
importance of good composition. Notas yet can we in 
any wise compete with the results of the Orientals, for the 
reason that these two processes have for centuries been the 
method by which they have made imprints upon fabrics. 
The skill of centuries cannot be attained in a day. 

Owing to the time, labor and patience involved, our 
schools of to-day could not cut a block or a stencil with the 
marvelous intricacy and exactness of the oriental work. 
Above all, their knowledge of nature’s material for coloring 
has given to them the secret of permanency and fineness 
of color such as we see in the choicest of India wood-block 
printing. With us the wood-block is a part of the knife 
work in the Mechanical Drawing. The jute paper for the 
stencil we have prepared with linseed oil and cut, after the 
manner of the Japanese stencil, from designs made in the 
drawing classes, for borders, all-over imprints, and lettering. 
In order to use the color well, we have even resorted to the 
contents of the mucilage bottle! We tried gouche colors 
for wall-paper, and gradually settled to oil colors used with 
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benzine or turpentine. This latter method has been the 
most satisfactory as to permanency of color and easy hand- 
ling. Some have tried crayola, easy-dyes, powder colors 
mixed with shellac and set with acetic acid, and patiently 
stenciled with a stiff brush filled with the prepared color 
that has been poured upon a pad placed in a shallow dish. 
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Even the most delicately cut Japanese stencil can be utilized with blown dyes 


It is almost to be wondered at that by such means we have 
been able to produce such interesting effects as we have. 

The Japanese method, now within our reach, can only 
be handled after a thorough knowledge is acquired. The 
color must be a dye, and that requires a mordant and the 
use of heat, by steaming. A resist is necessary for the 
application of the color that is made of a number of ingredi- 
ents, each of which has a requisite purpose. This Japanese 
method, while extremely beautiful, involves so many diffi- 
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in polychromatic work, cut a stencil for each color, and register 
the plate. A pattern in three colors is here shown separated and combined 
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culties that it is impracticable in the schoolroom, except 
for a higher grade well equipped with gas and steam. 

None of us who have worked with the stencil problem 
have felt we have by any means exhausted the possibilities 
of stenciling. Complicated methods are not always essen- 
tial to a great achievement. Simple methods may with due 
discrimination give far better results. A new opportunity 
has now come to us through Waldecraft Dyes. In these 
dyes the need of permanency on cotton fabrics has been met, 
as the goods after the application of the stencil are wash- 
able. This appeals to the housewife. The beauty and 
softness of color has not had its equal in our stencil work. 
Mr. Walter D. Baker, a thorough chemist, and Mrs. Ida 
Strawn Baker, his wife, with long experience in the Art 
field, have worked at this problem until a beautiful product 
is now being put upon the market that can be used from 
the youngest workers in design through all the grades of 
the public schoels. Its application upon silk, linen, cotton, 
matting, and paper that may be used for the end papers of 
books, creates an interest in home as well as school appli- 
cations. 

After the design has been made a stencil may be cut for 
each color. This will lessen the number of ties needed in 
the stencil, and will give the finished product a pleasing 
variety of hue. One color may be blown over another for 
soft effects, as an atomizer is used and not a brush. When 
the stencil is adjusted it takes only a few moments to apply 
the design. Permanency, quickness, rapid drying,—three of 
the most needed essentials of stenciling,—are met in the use 
of these colors, and we who have tried them are more than 
delighted with the beautiful results. 
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the London County Council School of Building 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL 
OF BUILDING 


By BERESFORD PITE, F.R.1.B.A 


R st Cottece or Art, Sours Kenstneton, Lonpon 


HE London County Council School of Building at Brix- 

ton was established nearly eight years ago ‘‘to enable 
artisans and others engaged in the building and allied trades 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of the principles that 
underlie the processes which they have to carry out in their 
daily work.” The students in attendance now number 
about 700 and it may safely be assumed that the foundation 
of this building mono-technic has been fully justified. 

The school, though the only one of its character in 
London, is situated in the southern suburbs and through 
distance from the center and some degree of inacessibility 
only serves the district in which it lies; but as there are many 
of the largest building contractors’ yards of London near by, 
and the usual multitude of small builders’ businesses in 
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the outskirts, there has been no lack of students and the 
numbers have been and are progressive. 

Like all technical institutes for the benefit of those 
engaged in trades the work is evening study, from 7.30 
till 9.30, and this incidentally but necessarily tests the enthu- 
siasm of the student. 


Building trade work in London begins at six in the morning through the 
summer, half of the year, and at sunrise during winter, and lasts till five, 
when overtime commences; it is a little earlier in winter. The spare time for 
getting to and from work—the distance from home to the job which is con- 
stantly varying—and time for rest, wash-up and tea, before starting for the 
school is decidedly limited, and the earnestness required to summon the initial 
effort has to be reckoned to the student’s account. Zeal and punctuality 
go together, and when the tap of knowledge is turned on at 7.30 P. M. very 
few indeed of the thirsty are absent. ; 

There is plenty of room for demoralizing moralizing on decadence, anent 
the youth of this vast city, but there is more for cheer in weighing up the 
mental and physical vigor bestowed upon earnest self-improvement possessed 
by the multitude of young men who people the London Technical Institutes 
of an evening. 


The school consists of, roughly, two divisions, that in 
which class room instruction is given and the workshops 
and studies. The former roughly accounts for two-thirds 
of the students who are there occupied with the theory of 
the subject. The largest class numbers about one hundred 
and deals with Building Construction, under. three parts, 
with a fourth or Honours Course. The syllabus is designed 
to provide candidates for the government Board of Educa- 
tion annual examinations, upon the results of which, as 
also for attendance and on Inspector’s reports, grants are 
made by the State. 

The students’ fees form an inconsiderable part of the 
income of the school as youngsters who are relics of the 
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apprenticeship system, or their modern and more plentiful 
representatives called ‘“improvers,’”’ who earn no wages, are 
charged no fees. 

Classes in the theory of Carpentry and Joinery, of 
Masonry, and Plumbing are held and the category becomes 
general again with Builders’ Bookkeeping and Estimating, 
Building Quantities, the Survey and Valuation of buildings 
and land, Practical Mathematics, and Geometry. Chem- 
istry of Building Materials and Reinforced Concrete are 
classroom subjects plus laboratory work. Architectural 
Design has both a lecture course and studio classes, while 
freehand drawing and perspective are provided for in class 
and studio work. 

The workshops are known as trades classes and to most 
of these admission is only given to members of the Trade 
Union Society connected with the subject of the class. 
They include: Brickwork, Masonry, Carpentry and Join- 
ery, Joiners’ Machinery, Plumbing, Ornamental Leadwork, 
Plastering, Painting, Stone Carving, and Wood Carving. 
Each of these names indicates a separately equipped work- 
shop where the instructor is not of necessity a lecturer, 
though there are some excellent exceptions to this statement. 
In the workshops the students are engaged upon individual ° 
subjects and the general aim of the students, of the younger 
especially, is to prepare work to submit to the annual exam- 
inations of the City and Guilds of London Mechanical 
Institute, the awards of which are highly prized. These 
are made on account of technical excellence. 

The whole of this workshop field of work abounds in 
interest; it, obviously, would not go at all unless the student 
were keen upon his self-imposed task. The satisfaction of 
having at hand a kindly disposed and smooth-tongued 
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adviser, instead of the often self-interested and over-busied 
shop foreman, to solve practical difficulties and to gi.» 
useful tips is real. 

The problems selected are usually of thefknotty order 
and there is a tendency to dwell too long upon the twisting 
of a handrail or the interpenetration of curves in stonework 
which is natural and praiseworthy rather than practical; 
but the puzzle-solving virtue of the workshop is appreciated 
and often resorted to by past students. 

The association of an architecture school with the prac- 
tical Building Education carried on for the trades is interest- 
ing and likely to be fruitful. The short two hours of the 
evening do not allow time for roaming from the class rooms 
and studios into the workshops but there is a small and 
constant flow of tradesmen into the’studio to acquire 
architectural draftsmanship and the architects learn to 
feel the close connection of their work and themselves with 
progressive and actual building knowledge. 

Similarly, the freehand drawing classes serve the pur- 
poses of the Carving Workshops and of the .Painters, and 
the practical type of large drawing employed upon full 
sized details in an architect’s office is cultivated. 

The work of the carvers in stone and wood definitely 
touches what is unfortunately often called the art side of 
building. We have become hardened to art fronts and to 
the relegation of art to a back position, but want altogether 
to shift the terms and understand the art spirit which in- 
spires beauty into all parts of the building, front, sides and 
back, naturally. The carving, however, is, of course, spe- 
cially an art subject, and its place and practice in the Building 
School illustrates that a connection has been established 
here between what has been too long and sadly separated 
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and distributed by governmental arrangement into art and 
science schools. 

Officially, :a Great Britain, Building Construction is a 
science subject and sculpture and modeling for carving are 
art subjects under a different organization entirely. But 
architecture necessarily combines both science and art and 
therefore as part of building knowledge the carving schools 
are here. The work is distinctly practical at present but 
promises to move on to the higher expressions for which it 
exists in all noble building. The same progress is possible 
and should be attained in the painting school and work- 
shop. At present this is mainly technical and concerned 
with the journeyman painters’ materials and manipulations, 
but it becomes necessarily evident to the interested student 
that having learned this much he must not stop but venture 
into the wonderful world of painted decoration. 

The same movement towards the higher aspects is 
becoming popular with the plumbers who take up ornamental 
leadwork with enthusiasm after completing their courses of 
joint wiping, pipe bending, and dressing. 

The plasterers’ workshop bears evidence of the same nec- 
essary trend and some large architectural work has been 
attempted apart from the usual annual competition subjects. - 

The whole of the workshop work has this promise of 
leading the students beyond their daily bread and cheese 
ideal to that enjoyment of labor which is fundamental to 
artistic work. 

A fine lecture hall and courses of special lectures afford 
opportunities general to all the students, and eminent special- 
ists lecture at intervals on all branches of building work. 
The advent of a speaker who is not a teacher has disadvan- 
tages to the student who seeks only to fill his note-book, but 
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contact with men who have achieved success as workers has 
compensations which enter into their experience. 

The entirely voluntary attendances of the students are 
naturally most regular and numerous during the winter 
months; from the commencement of the autumn session in 
mid-September until Easter it is well maintained; though 
the less earnest may not survive Christmas; but until the 
examination period in April and May the classroom work 
holds on well. The absence of compulsion or of rewards 
other than self-improvement puts the teachers upon mettle, 
and personal consideration for and attention to the students 
is their key of success. 

Ordered courses which must be followed and which 
characterize a college syllabus or an university course would 
be too inelastic to suit the enthusiastic and half-tired worker 
at the end of his long day. The work of the school has to 
fill in the lacunz of the daily round and common task of the 
building artificer and an atmosphere of friendly helpfulness 
with an abundance of patient sympathy is required on 
all hands. The success of the evening school indicates that 
this has been found both by teachers and students. 

In connection with the School of Building for those 
engaged in the trades, a Day Technical School has been 
more recently established for boys antending to enter the 
trade after their course in a primary school is completed. 
These lads come at the age of 14 and for two or three years 
are provided with a course of instruction during the day- 
time which combines some continuation of general education 
in history, arithmetic and science with definite building 
trade preparatory work. The trade is selected by the 
parents for the boy and he enters upon its paths in the alto- 
gether novel and satisfactory atmosphere of a workshop 
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school. It is not too much to say that the young hopefuls 
compare brilliantly with the older evening students in 
achievement. j 

The technical instructors in the workshops have plastic 
but disciplined minds to work upon and the delight of the 
youngsters at being seriously engaged upon real building 
work can be both imagined and realized. 

This young troop of builders have already erected a 
cottage within the school in first-class style and are producing 
brickwork, joinery, and plumbing of a high order. 

This school has passed the experimental stage and now 
numbers 50—it will soon run into hundreds. Visitors to 
London interested in technical education should visit this 
school where all the builders draw well, are entirely gentle- 
manly in conduct, execute their work with alacrity, engage 
in gymnastics between hours and inter alia sing in harmony 
with remarkable sweetness. 

Though Ferndale Road, Brixton, lies between Clapham 
Road and Brixton Stations on the 8. E. and C. Railway from 
Victoria Station, it can be found by strangers and they may 
be assured of a hearty welcome from Mr. H. W. Richards, 
the experienced first principal of the school, either during 
the day or evening, and one visit is not likely to suffice. 
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A square deal for chicks. A border from Kind und Kunst 


GOOD IDEAS 


SUGGESTED BY THE EXPERIENCE AND AFTERTHOUGHT 
OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS, AND DERIVED FROM THI 


WORK OF PUBLIK AND PRIVATI SCHOOL CHILDRE) 


N March Nature has the house-cleaning fever. She 
hustles the snow out of the way and with her blus- 
tering wind sweeps every room in her house. It is a time 
of preparation,—a distinguished guest is expected from the 


South. 

In the schoolroom the model-and-object drawing should 
be finished and the children’s minds prepared as completely 
as possible to welcome the returning spring. We should 
help them to have 

‘The armed eye of experts 

Knowing what they seek,” 
with which to greet the bursting buds, the returning birds, 
and the awakening life everywhere. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS 
A MARCH BOOKLET This is perhaps the best 


the month. In preparation for it the teacher should make ar 


ngie project to! 


] f 
1 ANALYSIS O! 


local conditions and assign topics for language and illustratior The condi- 
tions will vary north and south, east and west The top would shape 
themselves in answer to such questions as these: What is Nature doing this 


month in the open fields, in the woods, in the towns? What are the farmers 
doing? What is the chief event of the month in town? How does the month 
influence home activities? What do boys and girls do out-of-doors this 
month? 

Divide the school into groups and distribute the topics among the differ- 
ent groups. Have the final accepted essays neatly copied with good margins 
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on sheets of uniform size, and the illustrations properly margined and labeled 
to correspond. Have a competition for an appropriate cover design for the 
portfolio to hold all this interesting material. Plate I contains a March cover 
design by Nellie Anderson, age 13, VI, Oquirrh School, Salt Lake, Utah. The 
other illustration on Plate I might be used as a frontispiece in a March booklet. 
It shows the sort of illustrative work the more advanced students ought to be 




















J 
Plate I. A cover and a frontispiece suitable for a March booklet. 
j able to do. This particular drawing was made by Alfreda Frederiksen, an 
’ eighth grade girl, Manistee, Michigan. 

HOUSEHOLD PETS. Pet birds, dogs, rabbits, and poultry are more 
common in rural districts than in cities. Moreover, children are always glad 
to bring their pets to school for a day to serve as models for drawing. Plate 

é [I shows how differently the same subject may be treated by pupils of different 


ages. In this case none of the drawings were made from the same object, 
nor were they made in the same school, but they indicate the degree of per- 
fection in representation which may be legitimately demanded of pupils 
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Plate II. The olution of the poster 1 Aaron Charney, 7 years old, Augusta, Maine 
2. Lawrence Emery, 8 year ld, Augusta, Maine. 3. Eddie Driscoll, 9 years old, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 4. Esther Cowles, 11 years old, E. Northfield, Mass. 5. Maurice Easter, 10 
years old, Claremont, N. H. 6. John Nichols, 12 years old, Augusta, Maine. 7. Earl 


Smith, age not given, Fitchburg, Mass. 8. Anonymous, 16 years old, Normal College. 
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from five to fifteen years of age. Two of the roosters are cut from paper 


two are in ink silhouette, one is done with white and colored chalk; in another 
common writing ink has been combined with chalk and colored pencil to pro- 


duce the effect. The small illustration in the middle of the lower part of the 
plate was worked in water color, the white paper being left for the body of 
j the rooster. In the last illustration water color was used with Chinese whit: 
} on a tinted paper 
| CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. The constructive work of the mont! 
should be the making of wind-mills, boats, kites, etc., from paper with the 
younger children, and from wood and cloth with the older children 
PRIMARY GRADES 
WIND BOOKS. Mr. Wind is a perpetual delight to little children 
Let them hear again 
Now are the winds about us in their glee.’’"— Sims 
The stormy March has come at last.’’— Bryant 
| The wind has a language I would I could learn -Landon 
: lhe wind one morning sprang up from sleep."’—Howitt 
lhe March wind whistles through the somber pines.’ 
; “High and low the spring winds blow.” 
No wonder he creeks as the winds go by.”’ * 
The work of the wind may be stated in brief sentences and illustrated 
by paper-cutting or drawing. Plate III gives six pages from a wind booklet 
by Ona R. Barnard, a little girl in Milford, N. Y. 
MOTHER GOOSE. Certain rhymes in Mother Goose are especially 
ippropriate for consideration by the children during March. The first lines 
of these rhymes are as follows: , 
*My Lady Wind.” 
ee ‘“When the wind is in the east.”’ 
! “*March winds and April showers." 
*Tom, he was a piper’s son.”’ 
“Arthur O’ Bower has broken his hand.” 
“I saw a ship a-sailing.”’ 
“There were three jovial Welshmen."’ 
$ ‘Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go.”’ 


* These poems are all given in Miss Lovejoy's “Nature in Verse" or her other equally 
valuable volume, ‘‘The Poetry of the Seasons,” Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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Plate IV. The rats following the piper, and the piper entering the hill with the children. 
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HOUSEHOLD PETS These furnish good subjects for primary grade 


hildren, especially if used with simple accessories to suggest a story. A good 
lustration of work of this kind is to be found on Plate XVIII, a paper-cutting 
; by Helen Tarasar, I, in Miss Gertrude E. Barber’s school, Reading, Pa 
FOLK LORI The house-cleaning time of the year is the time for 
reading and illustrating again that ever-fascinating story The Pied Piper 


Hamelin Plate LV gives two illustrations, the first by George Frazier, 
; | t Braintree, Mass., the second by Walter Palmer, Noank, Conn 


FLOWER AND BIRD LISTS. Every child should have his prepared 


per ready, ruled to give columns for entering the names, dates, and places 
ippearance, for both birds and flowers The making of these papers 


ords good discipline in ruling and measuring 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


LEAFLESS TREES Che observation of near-by trees should begin 


March with a study of the branching, and the effects of the wind, not merely 


j the temporary effects but the permanent effects, for the prevailing direction 
nd is usually recorded in the forms the trees assume as they grow old 

Plate V gives six typical studies of tree forms by pupils of different ages from 

the fourth to the ninth grade Most of these studies are in water color, but 


the lead pencil is a good medium, and even more pleasing results may be 


ured by means of colored crayons. The important thing is to record the 
iracteristic growth The different kinds of trees are easily recognizable 
thout their leaves \fter the tree studies have been made, the sheets may 


be trimmed and mounted to produce the most pleasing effect possible 


\NIMALS he coming of spring, with the increased activities of the 


: lomestic animals and the advent of the circus, stimulates an interest in the 
| lumb friends of man. ‘This interest, if utilized, will insure closer observation 
“ ind better drawing of animal forms. Plate VI gives paper-cuttings by two 


brothers, Alvah Willcox, age 7, and Merwin Willcox, age 9, Holyoke, Mass 
lhe younger boy cut the three at the top of the plate. The utilization of 
such cuttings and of drawings in the making of animal alphabet books is a 
never-failing source of delight and instruction to lower grammar grade children 

ANIMAL PORTRAITS. Pupils in the upper grades should be led to 
make more detailed studies of animals wherever it is possible to secure living 
models. A fascinating subject is a pet of some kind, or, better yet, a wild 
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Plate V. Studies of the leafless trees by grammar grade children. 1 [ree in a sno 
stor! By Hubert Thenaus, III, Quincy, Ill. 2. Tree in a snow field. By Hertx« 
Steinke, VI, Wausau, Wis. 3. An old ash tree. By Tracy Fara, VI, Wausau, Wis 
i. Group of tree trunks. By Martha Krutz, V, Seattle, Wash. 5, Leafless trees 
By M. M. K., VI, Englewood, N. J. 6. Trees by the path. By Gertrud 
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Plate VI. Freehand cutting of animal forms by two brothers 
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Piate VIII. Three rats drawn by John La Farge “for Bishop Hatto.” 
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inimal, a mouse or a rat, in a ketchumalive trap. As a help in studies of this 
kind, nothing could be better than the drawings given in Plates VII and VIII 


These are reproduced direct from the original studies by John LaF arge for 


his illustration of the old story of The Bishop of Bingen and His Mouse-tower 


on the Rhine The studies are marked Bishop Hatto,”’ in the artist’s own 





Plate IX I'wo bird | vers by grammar grade children 


handwriting How vicious these rats look, and how full of life is eve ry line 


the artist has made! 


BIRD STUDIES. — Plate LX shows a cover of a book of bird studies by 
Frederick Bombardier, an eighth grade boy, North Abington, Mass The 
cover has been slightly modified to improve its composition, but it will serve 
as an illustration of the type of bird folio or booklet which may be made either 
by individuals or by the class in preparation for the returning birds. The 
teacher should make a list of the common birds surely known to the children 
of the class, and then take pains to prepare them to recognize one or two new 
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friends when they return from the South. In this work the standard bird 
books will help, and the Bird Packet designed by Mr. Bailey and published 
by Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., of Chicago This contains outlines for color- 

; ng and a color chart giving the prominent identifying marks 


Ihe second illustration in this plate is by Vincent Baranoski, a sixt} grace 
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; Plate X Bird portraits b grammar grace hildrer 


boy, Calumet, Mich. The design was stamped from a block design cut by 


Vincent under the direction of his teacher, Miss Alice Sheridan 


BIRD PORTRAITS. If mounted specimens are available or good 

colored illustrations, such for example as those furnished by the Audubon 
Society, careful studies may be made by grammar school children of individual 

birds. Plate X contains four of these studies by upper grade grammar schoo! 

children, all of whom received prizes for their drawings in one of The Schoo! 
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Arts Book contests. The yaffle, flicker, high-hole, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker, the first drawing on the plate, is a water color by William Cunningham 
age 13, Bristol, Conn. The owl is a water color drawing by Ruth H. Whit- 


comb, age 14, Bellows Falls, Vt The duck is a drawing in colored crayon 
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Plate XI. Back-view portraits of school children by their mates 
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by Bertha Miller, age 14, Marengo, Ill., and the pheasant is a water color 
drawing by Eino Clemets, age 13, Amesbury, Mass. 


POSE DRAWING. Where living animals and birds or mounted speci- 
mens are not available and teachers feel that drawing from the forms of life 
is an indispensable means of training, the use of the boys and girls as models 
is inevitable. Owing to the difficulties involved in such work and especially 
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in the rendering of the features, many teachers instruct their children to leave 
the faces blank, thus robbing the figure of its chief interest. Others emphasize 
the action of the figure, and still others place the emphasis upon significant 
costume. Miss Mabel L. Dealing, of Bangor, Maine, has hit upon the clever 


Plate XII. 


device in"pose drawing of having each pupil use as a model the pupil in front. 
Some of the results of this work are shown in Plate XI. What a jolly variety! 
The originals were in color, another element of distinction. They are studies 
in costume as well as in character, and the little artists were not troubled 
with the representation of the face, nor by the prohibition against representing 
ite No doubt the children, as they discussed these drawings, could easily 
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A cover and one page of a booklet about pictures. 
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gnize one another back-view portraits \ certain satisfaction descends 
Ipo! ll concerned when it is discovered that the problen it te mpted is not 
De nd the range ol possible cl evement 


PICTURE STUDY \ppreciation of what the comu 

| yy the study of selected pictures, such, for example, 

ving Spring,’ by Alma Tadema, Botticelli, Corot, and Mauve; 
Plowing by Rosa Bonheur Sower,”’ by Millet; “‘The Coming Storm 

I Holz \urora by Guido Reni; ‘The Man with the Hoe,” by Millet; 
Che Potato Planters,’’ by Millet Labor,’’ by Pearce; ‘‘At the Watering 
lroug! by Dagnan-Bouveret; eté Plate XII shows a cover and one page 


of the spring 


re booklet by Ele r Westlund, a fifth grade student somewhere 


HIGH SCHOOL— FREEHAND DIVISION 


lhe exercises here iggested are methods of rendering in perspective 
rom working drawings lhe subjects presented are those of last mont] 
t ned lew 

| king erSpe ng from the elevatior side ew, of the 

llestich horizont nes representing circles in side view should be 
drawn as ellipse These ellipses should be made with greatest care, with a 
special regard for the degre if fulness or flatness of each; such fulness or flat 
ness being dependent upon it ( el compared to that of the eve 

{n ordinary position for a candlestick would be below the eye Phe 


flattest ell pse would, theretore he that nearest the eve-le vel, or at the top 


of the candlestick, the circles appearing more and more full as they become 


An ellipse is always a difficult form for pupils to draw weli, and many such 
lorms, Of Various 81Ze8 and degrees Ol Tro indness, all of which must be thought 
ly related in a single drawing, go to make up a problem demanding serious 
ind patient application 
After a careful outline drawing has been made the light and shade may 
be treated as shown in the sccompanying Plate XIII 
Such rendering may be in wash, pencil or pen-and-ink. Other methods 
of rendering could have been shown, such as wash on white paper, pen-and- 
nk on gray paper, touched with white, combinations of wash and pen-and- 
nk or pencil, et In the use of gray paper caution must be exercised as to 
the quantity of white used. A very little Chinese white or white chalk is 


sufficient. It is very easy to get too much, which gives a false and cheap 


impression to the whole picture. 
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The light in these renderings is supposed to come from the upper left 
hand, but the object being, supposedly, shiny allows of much freedom in the 
shading and accents of dark and light. 

Instruction in such rendering should be accompanied by class references 
to actual polished objects of generally similar shapes, and to good photographs 
of the same. Drawings or reproductions of renderings by able designers ought 
also to be studied. 

Reference to files of the International Studio will bring to light many 
renderings of metal cylindrical objects, variously treated. Many of thes 
drawings will be found to be merely elevations, or side views, treated in light 
and shade, a perfectly workmanlike proceeding Such rendering may be 
employed if the steps in the perspective drawing seem too difficult 

HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 
Scoot or EpvucaTIon 


UNIVERSITY OF CHiIcact 


Copyright reserved 


PORTRAIT STUDIES IN PENCIL. The illustration reproduced 
as Plate XIV is from a pencil drawing signed Jeager, made inthe High School, 
Springfield, Mass., when Mr. James Hall was Supervisor of Drawing. This 
Is an example of work suitable for advanced freehand pupils The interpre- 
tation of a photograph in pencil or pen-and-ink is also a good high school 
exercise 


HIGH SCHOOL—MECHANICAL DIVISION 


PLATE XX. This Plate applies the principles of isometric drawing to 
some of the common joints used in cabinet making and framing. The toe- 
nailed butt joint is made by driving nails diagonally through the corners of 
one piece into the other. When the studding is not tenoned into the sill 
in framing, this toe-nailed method is used. 

The glued and blocked joint is made by gluing a block in the corner of 
two pieces which are butted and glued or nailed together. This joint is used 
in stair-work and cabinet work. 

The cross-lap joint is a halved joint much used in both carpentry and 
joinery. 

The middle-lap joint is made in the same way as the cross-lap joint 

The end-lap joint is used at the corner of sills and plates. 

The dove-tailed halved joint is a middle-lap joint with the tenon dovetail 
in shape. It is a good joint to resist tension. Size of plate 10” x 14’. 
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Plate XIV. A pencil drawing by Master Jeager, Spring- 
field, Mass., under the direction of Mr. James Hall. 


PLATE XXI. This Plate shows the framing details of a corner of a 
house. The drawing to be made in isometric or in projection. If drawn 
in isometric, draw from both inside and outside of the corner. It is recom- 
mended that this Plate be first drawn free-hand on cross-sectioned paper 
from blackboard data. 

The members of a house frame are described as follows: 

The Sill. This is the first stick of timber laid and rests directly on the 
foundation. It is jointed at the corners, with a mortise and tenon or halved 
oint. It is usually six by eight inches, and generally of spruce. The sill is 
mortised to receive the post, studs, and floor joists. 

The Corner Post. After the sill is laid the corner posts are set up, then 
the girts and plates are framed in between them with braces at the corners, 
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PLATE 20 
ISOMETRIC OF THE. Common JOINTS 
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PLATE 22 
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and lastly the studding. The posts are usually four by eight inches and long 
enough to reach from the sill to the plate. A tenon is cut at the foot of the 
post to fit a mortise cut in the sill. The girts are mortised to the post and the 
plate is usually spiked 

The Girts. The girts are of the same width as the post and usually eight 
inches in depth. A tenon at each end fits into the mortise cut in the post, 
ind the whole made fast by means of a pin. The dropped girt carries the 
floor joists . 

The Ledger Board. The Ledger board or ribbon is a substitute for the 
girt. It is usually about one inch thick and six or seven inches wide and 
notched into the post and studs. The floor joists are notched over the ledger 


and spiked to the studding. 


The Plate. The plate serves to tie the studding together at the top, form- 
ing a finish for the wall, and furnishes a support for the lower ends of the roof 
timbers or rafters. Sometimes the plate carries the attic floor joists which 
in turn carry the rafters. The plate is usually spiked to the tops of the posts 
and studding and is either made of a four by six inch piece, or two two by four 
pieces 

Braces. Braces are used to stiffen the wall, keep the corners true, and 
keep the frame from being distorted by the effect of the wind and other forces. 
They are mortised into the post and sill, a very strong and effective way, or 
they may consist of a long two by four stud placed diagonally from the sill to 
the girt or from the girt to the plate as shown in Plate X XI 


Studding. The studding is the filling in of the framework made by the 
sill posts, girts, and plates Studs are usually two by four inches and pl aced 
double around door and window openings. The studding used in partitions 


1S usually two bv four inches Studs are spaced sixteen inches on centers 


Joists. Joists are the pieces which form the body of the floor and support 
the flooring. They are usually two inches thick with a depth varying to suit 
the conditions They are tenoned into the sill and girts the full thickness, 


and are usually spaced sixteen inches on centers 


Rafte The parts that make up the body of the roof are the rafters 
hey are for the roof what the joists are for the floors. They are inclined 
spaced sixteen to twenty inches on centers, notched to the plate, and are 
fastened at the top in various ways. The size of rafter for common dwelling 
houses is two by six to eight inches. 
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Plate XVIII. A variety of Easter tokens by primary and grammar grade children 


PLATE XXII. This plate shows the section and elevations of the 
assembled parts of Plate XXI. Draw to a scale of 34” equal 1’. Size of plate 
12” by 18”. Lay out the section view first 
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PLATE XXIII. This plate shows in perspective the framing of the 
first floor and plate and rafters. The pupils should become accustomed to 
draw these framing details freehand. A knowledge of isometric drawing 
will help materially in this freehand sketching. 


HARRY LzeROY JONES 
Drascror or Manvat Arts, SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EASTER TOKENS. [Easter falls this year on the 7th of April, but work 
in preparation for it begins in March. 

The simplest possible tokens are such as the first on Plate XIX, made by 
a first grade primary child by tracing around a pattern and coloring with 
crayons. Another almost as simple is shown at the left on Plate XVIII, a 
duckling, cut from a traced outline on cream-colored paper, and an egg, cut 
from a traced outline on white paper and torn into pieces to be used in making 
the composition. The word, Easter, is printed on a slip of white paper, 
trimmed to the right size, and pasted upon the mount to complete the com- 
position. 

Other simple tokens may be made by water color drawings of the earliest 
spring flowers, like the little crocus, Plate XVIII. 


BUTTERFLY CARDS are effective Easter tokens. From a sheet of 
white paper, folded, cut the two oblongs, one for the butterfly, and one for 
the motto. From the larger oblong cut the decorative butterfly. The frame 
and the butterfly may now be pasted upon a dark colored mount and the sal- 
utation written in the lower oblong with white ink. 

The March hare, together with the Easter moon, is another pleasing 
combination of elements. This particular cutting is by Clarence Roth, I, 
Reading, Pa. The lower part of this plate gives the covers of three Easter 
greetings done in lead pencil and water color. Martha Peterson, VI, Laurium, 
Mich., made the first, containing the sentiment: 


“May the blessed sunshine and the flowers gay 
Make your world a fairyland on this Easter Day." 


The second is by Winfred Allen, Bangor, Maine, the quotation being: 


“The pure white lily raised its cup 
At Easter time, at Easter time.” 


The third is by Merle Kelly, Laurium, Mich. 
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Plate XIX. More Easter tokens by primary and grammar grade children. 
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Plate XX Che record of a study of an Easter syn y Rose Aka 
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late XXI Pen drawings of ‘‘Chicken Little’’ by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ” 
These will help the children in making their Easter symbols 


Plate XIX shows several other Easter designs, a bow! of Easter eggs cut 
from paper and colored by the children, a basket containing the Easter chicken, 
April calendars with Easter Sunday emphasized. These six designs are con 
tributed by Miss Elva Alexander, Oxford, Pa. The last design on this Plate 
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Plate XXII. Pen drawings of the pretty duckling by Miss Cleav 


represents the moth leaving its chrysalis. The moth was drawn in water 
color by Alice Fleming, 12 years old, Marengo, III. 


Plate XX shows a most commendable line of work preparatory to Easter, 


namely, the careful watching of a chrysalis. This particular record was made 
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Plate XXIII. Pen drawings from a homing pigeon by Miss Cleaveland. 
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Plate XXIV. Pen drawings of an old rabbit and a young one by Miss Cleaveland. 
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Plate XXV. Designs suitable for the blackboard for March nturers urged b 
the March wind. The catkins of the speckled alder, an advance s tt ng 
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by Rose Aka. In the original the drawings are in lead pencil and colored 
crayon, the notes in ink. 

To assist in perfecting the Easter symbols, Miss Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
has made careful studies from chickens, ducklings, doves, and rabbits, Plates 
XXI, XXII, XXIII, and XXIV. These drawings will be found useful also 
in illustrating folk-lore stories, Chicken Little, The Ugly Duckling, The Whit« 
Dove, and the “‘Brer Rabbit’’ stories. 


A DECORATIVE BORDER FOR THE BLACKBOARD is given on 
Plate XXV. The motive is the boat blown by the March wind. The spirit 
of the spring has always inspired to new adventures. Draw one of the boats 
trace it on bond paper with a lead pencil, run the tracing through the sewing- 
machine without thread (rather long stitch), and use this as a stencil for repeat- 
ing the pattern. An eraser charged with chalk dust pounced upon the sheet 
held against the blackboard will reproduce the drawing in dotted outline 


A MARCH CALENDAR. The calendar given on the lower part of 
Plate XXV continues the series for the year. The motive is the speckled or 
hoary alder, common everywhere along the borders of streams and in swamps, 
noted as one of the earliest heralds of the spring. Its long catkins, normally 
in threes, develop and cast their green-gold pollen even before the pussy- 
willow. The seed packs of the alder persist as short, thick, brown catkin-like 
appendages, as shown in the drawing. Of course any other nature material 
locally available will do equally well. Let the youthful decorator be selected 
as usual through competition. 
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< \N EASTER DECORATION. By Miss Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland A March hare and the 
<4 | rising sur \ brush drawing in ink 





hen athwart the vapors dun 
rhe » Easter Sun 
Streamed with one broad track 
of splendor! 
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‘For the world was built ir 
And the atoms march in tune The sun obe 


EDITORIAL 


HE term, Rhythm, has been employed not only to 

designate orderly variety in measure and in tone, but 
certain relationships of line, more clearly defined by the 
term, Rhyme. This word is generally understood to mean 
correspondence of sound between words or syllables. The 
dictionaries say also that a word ‘‘answering in sound to 
another word’”’ rhymes with it. Hence the term may rea- 
sonably be applied to a correspondence in the position or 
direction of lines; to the relationship of lines when one 
answers in position or direction to another. Rhyme is then 
an element of beauty. 


VII RHYME 


The words, wheat, heat, eat, rhyme; so do these lines 
Three concentric curves might be drawn to 
correspond with the words, plow, now, ow. Parallels 
rhyme. 

Emerson had this element of beauty in mind when he 
wrote in Woodnotes, 





“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 
Lombardy poplar trees in a row rhyme with each other 
in position. Everybody is impressed with the rhyming 
743 
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trunks in a forest of pines, especially if the underbrush and 
dead wood have been cut out.* 

Rhyme is an element of beauty in the colonnades of 
Greek temples, in the concentric arches of Byzantine 
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Plate I The lack of rhyme in primitive borders, and the exemplification of it in Greek fret 




















churches, in the clustered shafts and moldings of Gothie 


cathedrals. 
Oblique lines at so many different angles are responsible 
for the confused unpleasant effect of the first illustration, 
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Plate I, a primitive Egyptian border, and of the second, 
an archaic Greek border. Much more pleasing are the two 
Greek frets, wherein all the lines rhyme with the vertical 
or the horizontal. 
If the contours of the units composing the decoration 
do not rhyme, the axes of the units should exhibit some 
sort of orderly relation to one another. They should not 
7 be ‘“‘at sixes and sevens”’ as they are in the Etruscan orna- 
ment, Plate II, where the axis of every element maintains 
an apparently accidental angle of its own, regardless of its 
neighbors. In that familiar section of the Erechtheion frieze, 
on the lower part of the same Plate, all the axes rhyme with 
the vertical or the horizontal, and the’ effect is entirely 
satisfactory. 
\n inscription in Japanese, such as that reproduced in 
Plate III, has a certain charm because of its fantastic 
characters and the dashing skill with which they are execu- 
ted, but it is rather confused in composition of line, like our 
L own handwriting when it is neither ‘ vertical’? nor ‘‘slant,’’ 
but “combines the vices of both systems.”’ For orderly 
decorative effect one turns from it with pleasure to such an 

inscription as the next one on Plate III, an Arabic inscrip- 
tion in Cufie characters upon a tile about two feet by six 
over a doorway in the celebrated ‘* Tile Mosque” of Rustem 
Pasha, Constantinople.* 

Compare the wild aimless whisking about of the lines 
in the advertisement reproduced in the upper part of Plate 
[V with the orderly arrangement of the lines in the effective 
advertisement below it. In rhythm and rhyme this is a 
veritable poem of sparkling beauty. 








| 


* The inscription reads both ways from the center (one reversed There is no god but 
God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God.” 
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Plate Il. Unrhyz axes jlified in an Etrusean cornice, and rhymed axes as 
exem nplifie ed in a Greek cornic 
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Children are sometimes told to make the lines of a 
design ‘‘support the construction.”’ They are mystified. 
They feel somehow that the ‘‘construction” is intended 
to “‘support”’ the decoration! Why confuse the pupil’s 
mind? The aim of decoration is not to re-enforce the struc- 
ture of an object. It is to enhance its beauty. The pupil 
should know that one way to do this is to make the main lines 
of the decoration rhyme with the main lines of the object. 

The chief reason for the success children attain in 
designs upon squared paper, designs for weaving, for cross- 
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Plate III. Unrhymed characters in a Japanese inscription, and rhymed characters in a 


Cufie inscription 


‘ 


stitch, for parquetry, all “squared patterns” in general, 
is that they are limited to the use of vertical and horizontal 
lines, lines that rhyme. In designing where greater latitude 
is allowed, designing with curves, they are much less suc- 
cessful, because the problem is much more difficult. Com- 
position with curved lines involves not only rhyme but 
radiation, another element of beauty. 

Rhyme is no less important in pictorial art. Plate \ 
shows first a photograph of two boys in a room in the midst 
of the usual confusion of line which exists in American 
homes. With the exception of the main axis of the stand- 
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ing figure there is not an important line in the whole com- 
position which rhymes with another. Compare this log- 
jam effect with the rhyming simplicity of arrangement in 
the lines of Tarbell’s Girl Crocheting! In this masterpiece 
almost every line and axis, even the relatively unimportant, 
rhyme perfectly with the verticals and horizontals of the 
enclosing form. On the same plate are two portraits. One 
is a photograph from life, a ‘‘lady of the old school.”’ In 
this, aside from the vertical axis of the head, nothing rhymes 
with anything else. The other, a portrait by Alexander, 
called, ‘‘ Black and Gold,” a lady of the new school, exhibits 
perfect order. What a poem the canvas is! Lovely in 
the rhyming of its rhythmic parts! 

Many of Corot’s landscapes rhyme on the vertical 
and horizontal, but many others rhyme on the horizontal 
combined with an oblique slanting upward to the left, as if 
written in ‘‘back hand.”’ Daubigny’s landscapes, and 
Millet’s, Burne-Jones’ figure compositions, and Whistler’s, 
are dominantly vertical and horizontal in their rhyming 
parts. Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair is an illustration 
of rhyming curves. 

But the word, ‘‘rhyme,” is often used with a deeper 
meaning. In Emerson’s Merlin occurs this passage: 


“The rhyme of the poet 
Modulates the king’s affairs; 
Balance-loving Nature 

Made all things in pairs 

To every foot its antipode; 
Each color with its counter glowed; 
To every tone beat answering tones, 
Higher or graver; 

Flavor gladly blends with flavor; 
Leaf answers leaf upon the bough; 





Plate V. ‘But thou, poor child, unbound, unrhymed,"’—except by an artist. 
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And match the paired cotyledons. 
Hands to hands, and feet to feet, 
In one body grooms and brides; 


Eldest rite, two married sides. 
* * * * > 


Perfect-paired as eagle’s wings, 


Justice is the rhyme of things. 
* * > . * 


Subtle rhymes, with ruin rife, 
Murmur in the house of life, 
Sung by the Sisters as they spin; 
In perfect time and measure they 
Build and unbuild our echoing clay. 
As the two twilights of the day 
Fold us music-drunken in.” 
This sort of rhyme is best illustrated in literature i 
the old Hebrew poetry. 
“The earth is the Lord’s —and the fullness thereof, 
The world —and they that dwell therein 


For he hath founded it —uwupon the seas 
And established it —upon the floods. 


Who shall ascend —into the hill of the Lord, 
And who shall stand —in his holy place?”’ 

In each couplet the thought, divided into two parts 
in the first line, is rhymed in the second line. These coup- 
lets are like leaf forms, or butterflies, or vases, Plate VI. 
The most unpromising line becomes interesting when 
rhymed with itself reversed. 

In this sense rhyme is the chief element of beauty in 
bisymmetry, from the rhyming pylons of Egyptian temples, 
through the rhyming halves of Greek pediments, Roman 
amphitheatres, Byzantine basilicas, Gothic naves, and 
Renaissance facades, to the rhyming wheels and propellers 
and wings of the modern engines of traffic the world over. 
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Rhyme observed as an element of beauty in school 
work will banish bow-knots, from the bindings of pamphlets; 
titles printed in diagonal bands, from book covers; names 
written across the corners, from drawing sheets; and all 
criss-cross, confused, unrelated lines, from designs and pic- 
tures of every kind. 

Important lines which do not rhyme with other lines, 
which do not fall into one or two, or at most, three or four 
groups of parallels in any composition,—verticals, hori- 


vant 


Plate The parallelism of Oriental poetry inform. ‘‘ Earth's earliest 


rite, two married sides. ”’ 


zontals, and one oblique line with its opposite,—must 
be suppressed, or must be made to come into harmony with 
the other lines by the law of Radiation, the next element 
of beauty to be considered. é 


*¢The cover ornament this month is from the spandril of 
an arch in the Court of the Lions, in the Alhambra, Granada, 
Spain. The color scheme of the original has been followed 
as faithfully as possible, the tone of the paper matching 
quite closely the hue of the lustreless old gold. Gold, red, 
and blue, a favorite combination with the Moors, approx- 
imates the yellow, red, and blue of the occidental. This 
triad of primary colors appears in the decorative work of 
the west as frequently as that other triad, orange, green, and 
purple, appears in the work of oriental artists. 
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The Squared Animal Quilt, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber number, provoked so many questions that Miss Struble 
has kindly prepared the following as a sort of blanket answer 
to them all. 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MENAGERIE SPREAD PROBLEM IN 
DesiGN FoR 5TH GRADE, Newark, N. J 
Children collect pictures of animals, selecting those appropriate in size 
and shape for a 9-inch square. 
Children make outline drawings of the motif “a.” (This is a design 
problem, hence the virtue of drawing from a picture. There is another 
season when we cut or draw animals from life or from memory.) 


Trace outline drawing on parchment (transparent) paper. 


Pin “c”’ over cross-sectioned paper (not smaller than 5 x 5 to the inch), 
and with the horizontal and vertical intersections as a guide translate 
the drawing to be in rhythm with a square and in harmony with the 
formal material of the quilt. 

Transfer by means of a lead pencil reprint or a carbon transfer paper 
the squared unit of ‘‘d’’ to white Indian head (an imitation of linen, 
at 15 cts. per yard). 

The chain stitching or outlining of the units is done in delft blue D. M. C 
cotton No. 16. 

The class teacher sews the blocks together, and the quilt is lined with white 
Indian head and made ready for use by the auxiliary society of the 
Home for Crippled Children, after the class has donated its work. 


Eva E. Struble, Supervisor of Art. 


*+As an answer to the many letters of inquiry addressed 
to the office of this magazine, concerning the forthcoming 
International Congress at Dresden, the following recent 
communication from the American Committee may be 
considered as authoritative. 


The Dresden International Congress for the Promotion of Art Education 
and Art in Relation to the Industries now shows such well-organized plans 
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that it is safe to predict an epoch-marking meeting even more far-reaching 
in influence than that in London four years ago. 

Indications point to the attendance of at least three hundred of America’s 
foremost workers. (Are YOU one of these energetic people?) The United 
States has the largest assignment of space and probably the most completely 
organized exhibit of any nation. Germany is asking for our most represent- 
ative speakers for honored parts in important programs. 

These International Congresses are more widely influential than many 
teachers and supervisors realize. (Do YOU know that this is the fourth of 
these great meetings?) The Dresden meeting of August 12th to 18th will be 
the best ever and a source of strength to every worker everywhere. 

Are YOU helping this Congress movement? You say you do not know 
how to take hold? Here are four varieties of helpful interest in any one of 
which YOU can send your enthusiasm ‘On to Dresden.”’ 

(1) Are you a member of this great International body composed of the 
live workers of all countries? You certainly ought to be and it is a very easy 
matter to become one. Mr. Solon P. Davis lives at 86 Edwards St., at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and he is looking in every mail for a letter from YOU 
enclosing a check or money order for $2.00. As Treasurer of the American 
Committee he will forward all this money to Dresden. What do YOU get 
out of it? Why if you go to Dresden this will admit you to more than $20.00 
worth of meetings, exhibitions, entertainments, teas, and excursions; and if 
you must stay at home it will give you the translated “Proceedings.”” Did 
YOU ever stop and think that your superintendent, the chairman of your 
committee, or the president of your institution hires you to be a live wire 
in your world’s work? What will you say when he comes around to borrow 
your ‘‘ Proceedings”’’ and finds YOU have not a copy? Will YOU not become 


an influence in this movement ‘“‘On to Dresden’’? 


(2) Of course YOU are going to attend the meeting if you can find the 
money to cross the water. It is remarkable how little it is going to take when 
you consider the benefits to be derived from the journey. The Bureau of 
University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, is prepared to give YOU some most 
interesting facts in this connection, and YOU should certainly learn what a 
persuasive way has this enterprising body of educators. They know just 
how to start YOU “On to Dresden.” 


(3) The American Committee still needs money to help this national 
representation along and they need co-operators who will interest friends of 
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art educators in the matter. The Committee has its hands nearly full and 
needs YOU to help them. Why not surprise James Frederick Hopkins, Chair- 
man of the American Committee, by sending him a letter at his office in the 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Maryland, and in it say that YOU would like 
to be a helper in this matter, really wish to be one to take hold of the rope_in 
this “‘tug of war.’”’ He has an interesting letter that he will send YOU asking 
for service and not contributions on your part. Help us to send our national 
representation ““On to Dresden.” 


(4) Have your students letter this simple sign, ‘On to Dresden,”’ in 
illuminated Celtic script. Hang it up in a conspicuous place. When people 
ask what it means tell them all YOU know about the Congress. You never 
know anything thoroughly well until you can tell it to the other fellow and 
make him understand it. 


Now as YOU sit thinking over this page of type ask yourself the question, 
“Just What Does ‘On to Dresden’ Mean to ME?” 


#eThe International Studio has inaugurated a competition 
for a Design of a Children’s Room, open to everyone. This 
room, the waiting-room of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
for Children (a charitable institution incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts), is to be decorated with wall tiles. 
The first, second, and third prizes offered are $250, $150, 
and $100, respectively. Designs must be submitted before 
March first. Further information may be had by applying 
to the Trustees, Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, 
149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.* 


*¢Teachers who are desirous of binding written papers, 
pamphlets, sections of magazines, sheet music, etc., would 
better secure information about The Congdon Binder, ‘‘a 
new device that makes book binding in the schools a practi- 
cal form of industrial training.” It is an astonishingly 


* The Editor regrets that notice of this competition was not received in time for insertion 
in the February number of The School Arts Book. 
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simple, effective, and unobtrusive binding; inexpensive, 
and easy to learn. Address C. H. Congdon, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


#¢‘‘Show me something to look at,”’ said a little girl on the 
train to her fashionable and bored Mamma. No reply. 
“Show me something to look at, I tell you.” Again, no 
reply. ‘‘Mother, don’t you hear me? I tell you, show me 
something to [ook at.” 

Mother, glancing out of the window, snaps _ back: 
“Well, look at that yellow dog.”’ 

Child: ‘I see it. Now show me something else to 
look at.”’ 

Let us remember this incident from life, as we proceed 
with our life drawing this spring. 

‘Having eyes, they see not,’’ and therefore the prophet 
added, ‘‘nor know.”’ Oh, to have anointed eyes, eyes that 


feed on magnificence, eyes to whose happy vision nothing 
is commonplace. 


#e‘'The Waldcraft Way”’ seems likely to fill that ‘‘long-felt 
want”’ in stenciling. Here is a process by which any desired 
coloring, simple or complex, may be applied successfully 
to any substance without obscuring its texture, by means 
of the crudest of home-made stencils, or the most intricate 
and delicate of the Japanese stencils. The world moves. 


DO YOU? 




























BOOKS ARE JEALOUS SIRENS. THEY WOULD ABDUCT 
THEIR LOVERS; HIDE THEM FROM THE WORLD; STEAL 
ALL THEIR PRECIOUS TIME 




















THE LITERATURE OF THE ARTS 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Tue British Museum: Its History and Treasures. By Henry C. Shelley. 
356 pp. 5x8. 50 illustrations. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Price, $3.00. 

This brilliant volume in red and gold succeeds in presenting in readable 
fashion “an ordered history of the museum and a conspectus of its contents.”’ 
The first part the author regards as merely the porch of the house; the house 
itself with its almost incredible wealth of treasure rightly claims chief attention. 
The author’s aim is to give “‘a point of view, useful alike, it is hoped, either 
for a visit to the Museum, or for an arm-chair understanding of its contents.’’ 
It is a good book for American art teachers to read before visiting the Museum 
on their way home from the Dresden Congress this coming summer. 


*FLORENCE AND. Her Treasures. By Herbert Vaughan. 376 pp. 4 x 7. 
70 illustrations. 6 plans. The Macmillan Company. $1.75 net. 
Without prefatory word the author gets down to business. A chapter 

of twenty-two pages recounts the history of Florence. In ten pages more 
the city itself is described in a general way. Then begins a more detailed 
treatment of its principal treasures, grouped into chapters to facilitate refer- 
ence. The text is concise, discriminating, free from gush, and reliable as to 
facts. It is rather refreshing to read such statements as these: 

“Later Italian and Dutch paintings, mostly of secondary importance, 
fill this room. We may mention:—.” (And five only are referred to.) Of 
another gallery the author says, ‘‘Two pictures only are worth notice.” One 
feels confidence in a guide who speaks his mind with assurance, and thankful 
to one who does not waste time in so opulent a place as the city of Florence. 
A chronological list of buildings, brief biographies of eminent Florentines, an 
ilphabetical list of painters, of architects and sculptors, and a chapter on 
saints and their symbols, add greatly to the usefulness of the book as a travel- 
ling companion. High-perched Fiesole and the melancholy Certosa di Val 


* Added to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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d’Ema, are not overlooked. The illustrations are well chosen and clearly 
printed. It is a model handbook. 


*Primary Manuat Work. By Mary F. Ledyard and Bertha H. Brecken- 
feld. 122 pp. 12x9. Profusely illustrated. The Milton Bradley Co. 
$1.20. 

The authors of this treasury of useful information are Supervisors of 
Kindergarten and Primary Manual Arts in Los Angeles, California. It is, 
therefore, not a book of theoretical stuff. Its problems have been successfully 
worked out with children in the time specified. While it affords an outline 
of a year’s course for first and second grades, it is intended to be ‘‘suggestive 
and not directive.’’ The book should be used “‘as a mine from which to draw, 
and not as a prison in which to limit one’s self,’”’ says the Los Angeles Super- 
intendent of Schools. The cover, by Miss May Gearhart, the Supervisor 
of Drawing for the city, is a well spaced and effective design. It should have 
been lived up to by those responsible for the drawing, and the spacing of the 
pages within. As an intelligible handbook for busy teachers, correlating his- 
tory and literature, art and craft, educational theory and practice, with the 
school calendar and the daily program in the lowest grades, this volume has, 
probably, no superior. 


*ConsTrucTIVE WorK FOR ScHoots wiTHout SpeciaL Equipment. By 
C. Edward Newell. 126 pp. 7x9. 84 illustrations and working draw- 
ings. The Milton Bradley Co. $1.20. 

This is a good little book on making things of paper, cardboard, and other 
materials easily obtainable everywhere. The text is reduced to the minimum. 
The author has “gone upon a presumption of brains,” as A. P. Marble used 
to say. The models advocated are, on the whole, well proportioned, (really, 
there is no excuse for ugly proportions, even in children’s work), and well 
worth while. They are related to the calendar, to the children’s interests, 
and to their skill of hand. It is a book to be recommended to progressive 
conservatives and to conservative progressives everywhere. 









Brrp Srupres rrom Burrovens. 174 pp. 5%x7%. 8 illustrations. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cents. 
Twenty-nine birds are the subjects of these delightful essays, excerpts 
reprinted from other books by Mr. Burroughs. This volume is just mght as 
supplementary reading in preparation for the returning birds. One cannot 













* Added to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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read the honest words of John Burroughs without recognizing and sharing 
his sincere and hearty enjoyment of everything alive in this wonderful world. 
Six of the naturalist’s poems are included. The illustrations (one in color) 
are halftones from the drawings of Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


READING-LITERATURE PRIMER AND First Reaper. By Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell and Margaret Free. Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. 
Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. Primer, 32 cents; First Reader, 36 cents. 
These are mentioned here for their illustrations. From front cover to 

back, end papers, designs, and drawings, the books take their place in class 

Al. The moments selected for illustration are happily chosen, the composi- 

tion is invariably good, the pen drawing excellent—truthful and effective, 

and the coloring harmonious throughout. Children are fortunate indeed who 
can have such books to enjoy day after day. 


Domestic Science. By Ida Hood Clark. 290 pp. 5x74. Illustrated. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

Mrs. Clark, formerly Supervisor of Manual Training in the public schools 
of Milwaukee, well qualified by wide experience, has produced a book accept- 
able not only to teachers of domestic science, but to home-makers as well. 
It is orderly in plan, sensible in subject matter, lucid in statement, and un- 
usually attractive in appearance. Not only in its contents but as a piece of 
printing and bookbinding it is a model text book. 


Tae Kinepom or Dust. By J. Gordon Ogden. 116 pp. 4%x7. 39 illus- 
trations. Popular Mechanics Company, Chicago. 50 cents. 

If all the Popular Mechanics Handbooks were like this one, they would 
be popular indeed! This little volume is a revelation. It has been called 
“one of the most remarkable non-technical books ever written.”” Without 
doubt it is. As surprising in its unfolding of the familiar and the common- 
place as Darwin’s famous “Earthworm” book, and of more immediate con- 
sequence to the ordinary man, it is as captivating as “‘ Molly Make-Believe,”’ 
and as provocative of thought as Kipling’s latest poem. Uron finishing it 
one feels like quoting scripture: ‘‘God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty; and base things of the world, 
and things that are despised, hath God chosen, yea, the things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are.” 


Art anp Environment. By Lisle March’ Phillipps. An historical 
study of art as an expression of the life and character of its producers. Henry 
Holt & Co. $2 net. 
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PENMANSHIP OF THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH 
Centuries. By Lewis F. Day and Percy J. Smith. B.T. Batsford. $4.50. 


Furniture. By Esther Singleton. A handbook of furniture written 
from the standpoint of the historical evolution of the present and the classic 
forms. Duffield & Co. $7.50 net. 


Tue Boox or Decorative Furniture: Its Form, Color, and History. 
By Edwin Foley. Volume II, completing the work. This authoritative 
work contains over 1100 illustrations, correlated charts showing evolution 
of styles, and other aids to a complete knowledge of its subject. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Per set, $15 net. 


Ercutnes. By Frederick Wedmore. A comprehensive and authori- 
tative study of this fascinating field of fine art. Illustrated in collotype, etc. 
“‘Connoisseur’s Library.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50 net. 


Tue House AND ITs Equipment. Edited by Lawrence Weaver. A 
collection of articles on every aspect of house building, decoration, and main- 
tenance. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5 net. 


Pen, Pencit, AND CuaLK. Edited by Charles Holme. A series of fine- 
ly-reproduced drawings by contemporary European artists, with short de- 
scriptive summaries of the work of each country. John Lane Co. Paper, 


$3 net. 


AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE RECENT MAGAZINES 


PERTINENT ARTICLES 


America's World-famous Woman Artist, Miss Mary Cassatt, Gardner Teall, World To-day, 
January, p. 1659. 

A Painter of the Quiet Life, (Walter Dendy Sadler), Richard Fletcher, Good Housekeeping 
February, p. 171. 

Architectural Painting, Martin F. Shephard, Arts and Decoration, February, p. 147. 

Art and the Average Man, John W. Alexander, Outlook, January 27, p. 197. 

Box and Case Making, (cont.), A. Hughmark, Inland Printer, February, p. 740. 

Charles Cottet, Painter of Breton Life and Scenes, Achille Segard, International Studio, 
February, p. 269. 

Chinese Chippendale, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, February, p. 73. 

David Rankin, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Mo., Frank M. Leavitt, Vocational 
Education, January, p. 159. 

Decorations in the Hudson County Courthouse by Frank D. Millett, William Walton, Scribner, 
February,"p. 253. 
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Edmund C. Tarbell—Painter of Pictures, Philip L. Hale, Arts and Decoration, February, p. 129. 

Etchings by American Artists in Paris, [I—Lester G. Hornby, by E. A. Taylor, International 
Studio, February, p. 286. 

Evelyn Beatrice Longman: Feminine Sculptor, Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., International Studio, 
February, p. XCIX. 

Famous Pictures, V, Sacred and Religious Subjects, Charles L. Barstow, St. Nicholas, February, 
p. 335. 

Genre Painting, T. Martin Wood, Art and Progress, February, p. 469. 

Howard Pyle, Author-IIlustrator, G. Mortimer Marke, Arts and Decoration, February, p. 136 

Late Felix Ziem, The, A. Beaumont, International Studio, February, p. 299. 

On the Design of Book-plates, Charles M. Price, Arts and Decoration, February, p. 142. 

Paintings and Etchings as a Form of Investment, Nicholas T. Hungerford, Arts and Decoration, 
February, p. 145. 

Pre-apprenticeship Schools of London, Edwin G. Cooley, Vocational Education, January, 
p. 174. 

Real Value of the National Academy of Design, The, Craftaman, February, p. 484. 

Scientific Explanation of the Illusion of Atmosphere in Landscape Painting, J. F. Earhart, 
Craftsman, February, p. 522. 

Story of the Creation Told in Stone in the Great New Cathedral of Barcelona, The, Mildred 
Stapley, Craftsman, February, p. 465. 

Tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum, George Leland Hunter, International Studio, Feb- 
ruary, p. LX XXIII. 

Ceaching of Design at the Prague Arts and Crafts School, Hedwig Schanzer, International 
Studio, February, p. 277. 

Vinton Memorial Exhibition, The, William Howe Downes, Art and Progress, February, p. 474. 

Water-colours of Sir Alfred East, Charles Marriott, International Studio, February, p. 259. 

Whistler as Decorator, Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Century, February, p. 500. 

Wool Embroidery for Cushions, Craftsman, February, p. 573. 

Woven Willow Furniture, Craftsman, February, p. 577. 


EXCELLENT COLOR PLATES 


4 Stormy Evening, Sir Alfred East, International Studio, February, p. 261. 

Café du Rond Point, Lester G. Hornby, International Studio, February, p. 291. 

Cathedral Church, Algeciras, The, Sir Alfred East, International Studio, February, frontispiece 

Cover Design, F. J. Trezise, Inland Printer, February. 

Designs for Embroidered Appliqué Panels, Maria Theiner and Helena Johnovd, International 
Studio, February, p. 281. 

Entrance to the Grand Canal, Venice, Felix Ziem, International Studio, February, p. 301. 

Evening Glow, Venice, Sir Alffed East, International Studio, February, p. 265. 

Fernando roped one of the bears and his brother caught another,’’ W. Herbert Dunton, 

Scribner, February, p. 178. 

Hester Prynne, Sigismond de Ivanowski, Century, February, frontispiece. 

Pécheurs Bretons Débarquant du Goémon, Charles Cottet, International Studio, February, 
p. 271. 

Rose Panel, Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Keramic Studio, February, supplement. 
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“The most striking and interesting things . . . are the big rodeos,"’ W. Herbert Dunton, 
Scribner, February, frontispiece. 

“The partners of other girls turned their heads,"’ E. L. Blumenschein, Century, February, 
p. 601. 


SUCCESSFUL DESIGNS 


Book-plates, Arts and Decoration, February, pp. 142-144. 

Designs for the Valentine Tea and Party, Ladies’ Home Journal, February, p. 48. 
Dining-room Settee in Old Russian Style, International Studio, February, p. 335. 

English Gothic Wall Cabinet, Arts and Decoration, February, p. 154. 

Exhibit of Three Kerarhic Clubs, Keramic Studio, February, pp. 208-228. 

Furnishings for a Boy Scout’s Room, Ladies’ Home Journal, February, p. 47. 

Kentucky Mountain Quilt, The, Ladies’ Home Journal, February, p. 46. 

Lettering: Page designed and lettered by F. J. Trezise, Inland Printer, February, frontispiece. 
Sideboard in Old Russian Style, International Studio, February, p. 334. 

Spoons, Silver and Enamel Pieces, Craftsman, February, pp. 563, 564. 

Tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum, International Studio, February, p. LX XXIII-XC. 
Typographical Designs, Pages, Inland Printer, January, pp. 560-568; February, pp. 704-713. 
Venetian Crochet, Ladies’ Home Journal, February, p. 41. 

Woven Willow Furniture, Craftsman, February, pp. 577, 578. 


NOTABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Cassatt, Mary, Work of, World To-day, January, pp. 1660, 1661. 


Flossie Fisher’s Funnies, Helene Nyce, Ladies’ Home Journal, February, p. 31. 

Flowers, Drawings of, Keramic Studio, February: California Grape, p. 217: Cape Jasmine, p. 
211; Monkey Flower, p. 223; Phlox Drummondi, p. 227; Trumpet Flower, p. 221. 

Four Dickens’ Characters, Thomas Fogarty, Outlook, January 27, pp. 167-170. 

Illustrations for Jataka Tales, Ellsworth Young, St. Nicholas, February, pp. 313-315. 

Peixotto, E. C., Drawings by, Scribner, February, pp. 130-148. ‘ 

Whistler, James McNeil, Work by, Century, February, pp. 500-512. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Dear Mr. Balter: 


I have just received a letter from Miss Spiller that may be of interest to 
your readers. If so, would you care to print it? 


Very truly yours, 
H. W. Kent, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Thank you, Mr. Kent; yes. Here it_ is: 


Following the resolution of the Third International Art Congress recom- 
mending consultation between museum authorities and authorities of art 
schools_and_ classes an immense deal has been done. Perhaps the best, be- 
cause most radical, are the London County Council’s free lectures to teachers 
by Professor Ernest Gardner, Mr. Finberg, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, Mr. Alan 
Walker, and others, including demonstrations and visits to museums. In 
this way the teachers themselves are made acquainted with various art 
treasures or architecture of London and in their turn the teachers are able 
to interpret what they have learned to the level of the children’s minds when 
they take them to museums. Such organized visits are counted as school 
attendances. The elementary teachers can best gauge what their children 
can understand and the secondary teachers can deal with their elder children, 
while the professors give of their best to an intelligent audience. 

Then the Art Teachers’ Guild held a meeting, first of all visiting Mr. E. F. 
Strange in the Department of Engravings, etc., at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (where France, Hungary and Austria exhibited at the Congress) 
to learn how to use his department, either teachers for their own benefit, or 
teachers bringing pupils. For instance, I brought up a class of senior High 
School Girls from Dulwich to study Roman architecture in the Museum. We 
looked at the cast of Trajan’s column and then proceeded to the Student’s 
room in the Department of Engravings and found that Mr. Strange had put 
out for us a dozen fine Piranesi prints of views of ancient Roman monuments. 
(Of course I asked for what I wanted beforehand.) Here the girls could sit 
down and thoroughly enjoy the engravings. 

But to return to the Art Teachers’ Guild meeting—After tea, we held a 
meeting to enumerate the various sources of lantern slides open to teachers 
for their use, either free or at nominal charge for hire. We found that the 
British Museum slides would be open to teachers all over England at cost of 
postage and the Hellenic Society at a cost of 2d each for non-members intro- 
duced by a member, and that the London County Council supplied slides, 
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delivering and fetching free of charge to schools in the London area. The 
stores might be visited and the slides chosen beforehand. 

The Zodlogical Gardens have also been visited by London teachers and 
lectures given, while during the year teachers were allowed to take their 
pupils on certain days at a reduced rate. 

The latest development is the appointment of an official guide at the Brit- 
ish Museum who makes two tours daily, at noon and at 3 P. M.—leaflets 
being obtained stating which portions of the Museum will be visited. Special 
tours at other hours may be arranged on application after giving about four 
days’ notice. The guide’s services are given absolutely gratuitously. 

But the lectures and demonstrations to the teachers are really best of all. 

The above applies to school children. 

Art Students are catered for in the Victoria and Albert Museum in Mr. 
Strange’s department for the study of design of various kinds. The Circu- 
lating Department of the Department has been better organized and more use 
is made of the loan collections chosen by the art heads of art schools. But 
of my own personal knowledge I can’t say much, as my work is at the High 
School. 

Everywhere generally in London one is able to write and get permission 
to make organized visits to churches, etc., to study the architecture, if proper 
references are given and the purpose stated. 

I have forgotten one important thing. The Headmaster of the Leicester 
School of Art has great control directly and indirectly of ali the art teaching 
in the District. He has organized each year during the winter a little exhibi- 
tion displayed in the corridors of the art school. A short, simple, explanatory 
leaflet is distributed freely and the teachers bring their pupils to enjoy the 
exhibition. The first was on Lettering—printing and writing; the second 
Sculpture, illustrated by photographs arranged in countries and in chrono- 
logical sequence, while the casts of sculpture used in the school were arranged 
in close proximity to the photographs. This last year “Color” was the sub- 
ject—all things, natural and manufactured, showing beauty of color, harmo- 
nies, contrasts. Some of these exhibits were so strikingly well arranged that 
they are now moved to the more permanent museum of the town. Mr. B. J. 
Fletcher has really done a great deal for the “understanding”’ of art in his 
town. 

Ethel M. Spiller. 


Note. Miss Spiller, an art teacher in the Dulwich High School, was the Honorary Sec 
retary of the Third International Art Congress, London, 1908. 
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Dear Mr. Barer: Dalton, Mass. 


I’m sending you some photographs I took of some of our High School 
posters. The posters were made to advertise the High School play, as you 
can see. They (the pupils) insisted upon using the Old English letter. Don’t 
you think they did pretty well? Mind you, these were Freshmen, with no 
previous pose work or lettering either, to amount to anything. And the 
figures were not traced either; but drawn with various suggestive plates, the 
particular play and pose work (at just the time needed) in mind. The color 
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was the best part of the work. It was in tones of blue, gray, tan, etc., for the 
college play, ‘‘ Bexley.” Notice the letter “B,” etc., woven into the scheme 
wherever it was possible to use it to advantage. And one little girl has even 
woven her own class initials, or numerals, rather, into the scheme. Hers 
is the upper poster on card with “college sport’’ and “football player.”” By 
the way, this pupil has never done much in drawing before; but upon this 
poster ‘“‘overtime’’ seemed a joy to her. She deserves especial credit for per- 
severance, the more especially since she did not want to try it at first. The 
lower one on this card is-by Lela Neumeister, another faithful worker. Oh, 
| neglected telling you the name of the first pupil mentioned, Elizabeth 
Barrett. 

“ The top poster on the other card (containing two) is done by Anna Silver. 
She is a “‘star” worker. The lower one, as you would probably judge by the 
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pose, is done by one with natural ability, but as yet unrecognized by the Arts 
Guild. I don’t know as I have ever sent in any of her work before. It is 
usually something big like this poster. Ethel Light is the name. 

The card with one poster represents the work of our best pupil. It was 
by far the best poster. The fault in focusing the camera is mine. The face 
in the original was fine. The girl who did this is in all probability one of our 
future drawing teachers. Anna Cowlin (the maker of the last poster men- 
tioned) is in this year’s senior class, but the rest are all Freshmen. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lena L. Andrews. 


_ Orchestral School, Lititz, Pa. 
Mr. Henry Turner Baley, _ , = 


My DEAR SIR: 


I have much pleasure in sending you, in separate mail, a copy of the Art 
Outline for our local schools—Lititz and Ephrata—concerning which I lately 
wrote you. 

Ornithology has always been to me a subject of deep and delightful 
interest and in my art teaching it has opened a joyful vista into the Happy 
Hunting Grounds for my boys and girls. We study birds and draw them 


and with unexpected success; for love of the work has often led to the most 
surprising results. 

They do not merely play at the birds and think they’re “‘pretty”’ or 
“‘real cute,’’ but they come to know them and know them well! I am simply 
the mutual friend who introduces them. 

And I am sending, too, a little folder which mayinterest you. Its excuse 
is this. While visitors to the rooms were always mightily pleased with the 
efforts in Art as displayed upon the walls, the public which, proverbially, 
can never be induced to visit the schools, was practically ignorant of what 
was going forward and tax-payers opposed the whole proposition on general 
principles. So, as the mountain of sentiment would under no circumstances 
ever come to Mahomet, Mahomet simply exercised his prerogative in the matter 
of changing his mind about expecting a visit from it—and got busy. We 
arranged with two department stores for their best north-light windows, and 
then the mountain not only came; it flocked, it crowded, it saw and was con- 
quered. And the little folder went to the members of all the Boards of 
Education within the county and its author was invited to speak on School Art 
at several institutes—and thus the seed was sown. 
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You would have laughed at the amount of head-scratching in which the 
printer found it necessary to indulge before he got out that bit of cardboard. 
But I stood at his elbow until his reds and blacks and yellows produced the 
brown I wanted, and then complimented him until he came to think there 
might be something more in printing than just everlastingly washing one’s 
hands in benzine. 

Very sincerely yours, Paul E. Beck 


My pEAR Mr. Battery: Weymouth, Mass 


The unfailing interest in pose drawing displayed by children of all ages 
is one reason why, in my opinion, it should receive more attention than is given 
it in many schools. 

Without any urging from their teachers, many children spend much time 
upon this branch of drawing. Any scrap of paper is sufficient excuse for 
drawing a likeness of schoolmate or teacher, and now and then a child with 
natural ability becomes skilful in making his drawings real likenesses. 

Still, we should keep in mind that most children lack the ability to make 
lifel ke pose drawings. Their failure is due largely to the fact that they do not 


readily see how to represent on a flat surface a three-dimensioned object. 


There are so many things that children have to be told or led very care- 
fully to see, that it may be well for a grade teacher who has had to be shown 
every step of the way to point out some of the stumbling blocks in this difficult 
though interesting branch of drawing. 

In the first place, it is hard to convince a child that the human head is 
not round, and thus he almost invariably represents it. He is quite sure that 
everyone has two ears, so he shows them both, with anything but flattering 
results. The five separate fingers receive the same impartial attention, while 
both feet are shown in profile, in direct defiance to all human possibility. 

In each of the cases cited, the remedy is a little direct teaching. A lesson 
on heads, another on feet, will richly repay in results whatever effort it may 
cost the teacher. 

For example, in the lesson on heads, place upon the board a number of 
figures varying in outline from the circle to the oval; and, by placing on these 
merely the line of division between forehead and hair, let the children decide 
which form is best suited to represent the head in full front position. 

Next, let each child draw on paper the form which he thinks best for a 
head in profile, each one using as a model the head of his neighbor in the class- 
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room. They will soon see for themselves that the head is an oval, and that 
a short neck keeps it from sitting directly on the shoulders like a pumpkin 
on a barrel. 

A separate lesson on arms will be well worth while, and will remedy a 
very real difficulty from the child’s point of view. Most little people, left 
to their own devices, will draw the trunk of the body first and add the attach- 
ments. Remedy this trouble by leading the children to see that the line of 
neck and shoulder continues down the outside of the arm; and that the space 


between the trunk and the arm at the elbow is either very small or entirely 


lacking. 

Harder than all else is the drawing of feet to make them tell the truth. 
It is true, however, that we can often see in a picture things which escape our 
attention on the model. For this reason it is helpful to place before the class 
representations of what they should see and encourage them to make copies. 
After copying feet and legs from the pictures found in fashion papers, it will 
be much easier for the children to truthfully represent what they see in the 
model. 

For the whole figure, and for various positions of the body, the “skeleton” 
drawings are very helpful. Several lessons devoted to these wonderfully 
fascinating sketches, made from models in different attitudes, will be time 
well invested, after which a ‘‘skeleton”’ may be “clothed” with the lines 
which shall make use of the piece-work done in previous lessons. 

To add spur to the interest, let the pupils make pose drawings to illus- 
trate stanzas of poetry. The first stanza of Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” 
and various parts of “‘Hiawatha’’ are good for illustrative purposes; as is 
also Longfellow’s description of Myles Standish. : 

Yours sincerely, 


Annie E. Harris. 





THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 
I WILL TRY TO MAKE THIS PIECE OF WORK MY BEST 


JANUARY CONTEST 
AWARDS 


First Prize: Milton Bradley Co. Set E. German Silver Drawing Instruments 
and the Badge with Silver Decoration. 


*Waino Juntunen, Calumet 


Second Prize: Milton Bradley Co. High School Box of Water Colors (16 
colors), and the Badge with Silver Decoration. 
Clarence Scholefield, Meriden 
Harold L. Sherman, Laurium 
*Grace Shilke, Swissvale 
Irma Spiedel, Swissvale 
Stuart Lamb, Janesville 


Third Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece in Frame, and the Badge of the Guild. 
Anna M. Aiman, Oreland Elizabeth Kahle, Buffalo 
Rosie Beckhusen, Sparks Eva Miner, Boise 
*Lucy Bisbing, Chestnut Hill Charles Snyder, Wilkes Barre 
Robert Blair, Urbana Ida Tuttle, Springfield 
*Frank Corriveau, Feeding Hills George Widmer, Wyndmoor 


Fourth Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 
William Arnold, Meriden Charles Knapp, W. Newbury 
Emmett Avery, Martinsville Anne Laine, Pigeon Cove 
George Baird, Springfield Iris Lamoreaux, Swampscott 
Jeannette Brown, Dayton Harold Littlefield, Springfield 
Fred Cohen, Springfield Felix Lyle, New London 
*Paul Damberg, Eveleth Viola Pearl, Grand Rapids 
*Walker Findley, Urbana Waino Petaja, Laurium 
Stella Frenette, Bellows Falls Ruth Peterson, Rockport 
Helen Hanson, Florence Eva Rinehart, Fostoria 
Edward Homann, Manistee Harvey Sherbourne, E. Oakland 
Elvie Hubbard, Boise Charles Shute, W. Newbury 
*Hilda Johnson, Calumet Vernie Weidle, Dayton 
Robert Jordan, Fostoria Herbert Williams, Wilkes Barre 

Linwood Wills, Beaver Dam 


Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Sadie Abramson, Eveleth Josephine Albamonte, Westerly 
Angelo Aestode, Westerly David W. Bailey Wollaston 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS 


GUILD 








Margaret Barrett, Rankin 
Katharine Bergstrom, Rockport 
Florence Berry, Meriden 

Ruth Birdsell, Urbana 

*Robert Bixby, W. Groton 
Fred Blethen, Houlton 

Philip Boulet, Westerly 
Edward Breisacher, Oreland 
Frieda Brendel, Buffalo 
Francis Burden, Hamilton 
John Carlson, Springfield 
Waldemore Carlson 

Louis Cohen, Springfield 

Hazel Cottrell, Springfield 
Jeannette Delscamp, Dayton 
Amy Dolloff, Rockport 

*Victor Duquette, W. Groton 
Marie Egan 

Mabelle Ellis, W. Newbury 
*Thomas Flynn, Hamilton 
Estelle Forker, Remler 
William Fry, Fostoria 

Lucile Gaul 

John O. Gay, Wareham 

Joseph Giesler, Roselle 

William R. Goodwin, Swampscott 
Sarah Green, Rankin 

Nelson Greenwood, Westerly 
*Louise Harlow, Swampscott 
Grant Heinricks, Swissvale 
Ruth Honnell, Martinsville 
George Hughes, Oakland 
Kathryn Hughes, Wilkes Barre 
Lawrence E. Humphrey, Wareham 
Wallace Hutt, Grand Rapids 


Lempi Jacobson, Rockport 


Ernest H. Jenness, Dover 
Elizabeth Joanason, Pigeon Cove 
*Agnes F. Johnston, Flourtown 
Olive Jones, Saxtons River 
Leonard Kassing, Fostoria 
Dorothy Kennett, W. Newbury 
Annie Kujala, Calumet 

Frances L. Lackey, Groton 
Harold Lanphear, Westerly 


Margaret Lantz, Buffalo 

Walter H. Lawrence, Bourn 
Esther Lester, Swissvale 

Alfred Lima, Oakland 

Frances Lindberg, Florence 
James Lorah, Fostoria 

Frank Manel, Manistee 

Harold McCracken, Martinsville 
Charlie McDaniel, Martinsville 
Gustave Mikko, Laurium 

Allen Miller, Salem 

Elizabeth Moriarty, Springfield 
Josephine Numbers, Boise 

Nellie P. C. Nyberg, Swampscott 
Robert Oas, Janesville 

John Olaf, Yantic 

Edwin Olson, Florence 

William Primrose, Jr., Atlantic City 
Dorothy D. Ray, E. Roselle 
Arthur Francis Rich, Rockport 
Mollie Robinovitz, Springfield 
Walfred Rokkolo, Laurium 

Olive May Roth, W. Newbury 
Paul Saracco, Oakland 

Hazel Seaman, Boise 

George Sevigny, Dover 

Mary Sheahan, Rockport 
Edward Shoemaker, Atlantic City 
Hildred Sklagen, Meriden 

Merle Smith, Sparks 

Mildred Theobald, Dayton 
Claude Theodore Robinson, Yantic 
Lee Tom, Fostoria 

Rose Tot, Hamilton 

Frederick Tressel, W. Newbury 
Dorothy Trout, Swissvale 
Marguerite Turcott, Saxtons River 
Edna Turnquist, Laurium 
Harold Walker, E. St. Louis 
Hobart Walker, E. Roselle 
Esther Weaver, Springfield 
Lavern Went, Fostoria 

Edla Williamson, Pigeon Cove 
Kenneth Woolson, Janesville 
Lee Young, Dayton 


George Zitter, Dayton 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest, 




















SENDING DRAWINGS FOR THE CONTESTS 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
Full name of pupil and mailing address must be on the back of each sheet. 
Otherwise how can a prize be sent straight? 


If a pupil has previously received an award the drawing should bear on 
its face this character: with M, 4, 3, 2, or 1 in the upper portion, 
indicating the award already received, and in the lower portion 


the year in which the award was given. Thus: (M™~ means, “Received 
Mention in a Guild Contest, 1912.” (Gay 


Drawings should be sent flat, unsealed, rate one cent an ounce, and 
directed to Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 


Stamps should be enclosed, if drawings are to be returned. Drawings 
not accompanied by correct amount for return postage are destroyed 
immediately after being passed upon by the jury. 


Drawings are marked thus by the Jury: 

A blue+ =It might be worse! 

A blue ® = Fair. 

A red & = Good. Two red stars mean better than “Good,”’ but not quite 
enough better to receive an M = Honorable Mention. An M is sometimes 
given to those who have received a prize, for work equal to that previously 
submitted, but not good enough to receive a next higher prize. 


All sheets receiving a prize or a mention become the property of The Schoo] 
Arts Publishing Company. 


Please observe these regulations. 
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PROFESSION AND TRADE NOTES 


The Spring will come in the April number of The School Arts Book, with 
a freshness and vitality that will be inspiring to every teacher who opens the 
magazine. It will furnish no end of suggestions for happy and worth-while 
work for school children. 


“A Stroke of Genius”’ is the effective title of a little leaflet published by G. 
& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. It contains an announcement and a 
description of the very latest achievement in Dictionary making. You will be 
greatly interested in this newest attainment. Write for a copy. 


The Summer School of the Rhode Island School of Design held its fifth annual 
session last summer with an increased registration of over 100% over the preced- 
ing year. This school’s reputation has already reached the Pacific Coast, Canada 
and Nova Scotia. 


A two-cent stamp would bring to any teacher the outlines for elementary 
manual training published by Marion Hamilton, Grade Critic, State Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co. of Camden, N. J., will be glad to send you 
a graded list of records for practical school use, also leaflets and folders telling 
about the new use of talking machines in schools. 


Six of the graduates of the design class of 1911, Pratt Institute, were repre- 


sented in the annual exhibition of the New York Society of Craftsmen. 


An interesting experiment is to be tried, under the inspiration of the Art 
Association, at Atlanta, Ga., where a moving-picture establishment is to devote 
a part of one day each week to reproducing in the very best way the greatest 
pictures and other works of art, with a speaker to explain them. 


A new Central Commercial and Manual Training High School has recently 
been erected in Newark, N. J. Mr. C. E. McKinney is the teacher in charge of 
the mechanical drawing department. 


Of the Dixon pencils, that genial man, Mr. George H. Reed, says, ‘‘Their 
hearts are dark, but outside they are bright and handsome, and depend upon it 
they all have their good points.” 

The vocational schools of the Department of Public Instruction, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have just issued the first number of a new periodical called, ‘‘ Vocational 
Education.” ‘This initial publication reflects great credit upon the boys of the 
Broadway and Seneca Schools of Printing, Buffalo, who did the composition, 
presswork, and binding. This publication will be worth watching. For a sample 
copy address Mr. William B. Kamprath, Broadway, corner of Krupp S8t., Buffalo, 
N. 3. 
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FOR YOUR MARCH WORK 
Nature Sketching Contest 


The School Arts Book offers the Following Prizes 
for Good School Work Done During 
the Month of March, 1912 





DRAWINGS FROM LIVE A?P="iJALS, BIRDS, 
MOUNTED SPECIMENS OF BIRDS, OR 
BUTTERFLIES, OR THE POSE. .. .*. 





OPEN TO PUPILS OF ALL GRADES BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL 


One First Prize: One Milton Bradley Co. Set B. German Silver 
Drawing Instruments, and the Badge with Silver Decoration. 

Five Second Prizes: Each, one Milton Bradley Co. High School 
Box of Water Colors (16 colors), and the Badge with Silver 
Decoration. 

Ten Third Prizes: Each, a Miniature Masterpiece in Frame, and 

the Badge of the Guild. 
Twenty or more Fourth Prizes: Each, a Badge of the Guild. 
Forty or more Honorable Mention: Each, a Recognition Card. 


The specimens must be the original work of children, must have the date 
when made, the pupil’s name, age, grade, and post-office address on the back, 
and must be sent to Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. They should 
arrive at North Scituate on or before April 1, 1912. Send only the best work, 
never more than five specimens from a school. Be sure to have the required 
information on the back of each. Send flat and unsealed. Rate, one cent per 
ounce. Work receiving a reward becomes the property of The School Arts 
Publishing Company. Other work will be returned upon request when actom- 
panied with sufficient postage. The awards will be made and the prizes will 
be distributed within two weeks. Awards will be announced in the May 
number. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY North Scituate, Mass. 
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SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Henry T. Battery, President vs Gitpert G. Davis, Vice-President 
F A 
j 


Avpert L. FaRwewt, Treasurer ~ // . 8S. Bennett, Business Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


February 10th, 1912, 
Dear Friend: 

As I wrote you last month, you have a 
fine chance to win one of the excellent pre- 
miums offered in our Prize Contest, described 
on the opposite page. Indeed your chance is 
better now than it was then, for unless thirty 
teachers indicate definitely that they wish to 
be considered contestants, those who have en- 
tered will SURELY win some choice Books or 
valuable Paintings. ; 

If you think you would like one of these 
prizes, just get one or more of your friends to 
subscribe to THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK, and when 
you 3end in the remittance, mention the Contest. 

Very likely you will be one of the 
lucky ones. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO., 
See opposite a df E. 


page 
ASB-G Manager. 
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The School Arts Book—Dresden Congress —Contest 
THREE MONTHS MORE 


Will you use them? 
ONE OR TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS sent in by you to 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 
Ought to win you a Beautiful Prize. 


We have selected something you need and will like. 
TO BE AWARDED JUNE 8th, 1912 


FOR THE SECURING OF THE HIGHEST NUMBER OF NEW YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


ist Prize: Free trip from New York City to the Dresden Congress 
and return or equivalent credit on any other foreign tour 
agreed upon. Value $150.00. 
2d Prize: American Art Extension Painting Proof, value $40.00. 
3d Prize: American Art Extension Painting Proof, value $30.00. 
Two 4th Prizes: Books from the School Arts Library, value $10.00. 
Five 5th Prizes: Books from the School Arts Library, value $5.00. 
Twenty 6th Prizes: (“ne bound vol. School Arts Book, value $3.00. 
Forty 7th Prizes: One year’s sub. to THe ScHoot Arts Book. 


A GRAND TOTAL OF SEVENTY ATTRACTIVE PRIZES 


Note—Only a few people have entered this contest to date; hence your chance 
to win is very g 


CONDITIONS 


1. This contest begins December Ist, 1911, and ends June 8th, 1912, at noon. It does 
not apply to any subecriptions received before or after the times specified. 

2. Each contestant must be either a student or regularly employed in the teaching pro- 
feasion and not identified or hel by any subscription agency in this contest. 

3. These prizes are offe for new subscribers only to Tre Scuoot Arts Boox. Re- 
newals under different names will not be counted in this contest. 

4. All new subscriptions which are to count in this contest are not to receive credit on 
any other regular or special premium offer except herein outlined. 

Each new subscriber must pay the full subscription rate of $1.50, (Canadian $1.75, 

Foreign, $2 00). 

6. Each person entering this contest must write us to that effect, giving us full name, 
address and the name of the school with which he or she may be associated. 

7 t and most important of all: You should write us at once, sending us a list of six 
good prospects and we will reply promptly with attractive circulars and sample copies and will 
agree to help you in this way until the contest is decided. 


May we enter your name? (See opposite page.) 


The School Arts Publishing Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


























WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CRAYONS 
QUALITY—QUANTITY—VARIETY 


The Standard Crayon Mfg. Company 


Danvers, Mass. 





Teachers of drawing in the vicinity of Cincinnati should keep in touch with 
the Cincinnati Museum, and those in the vicinity of Indianapolis with the John 
Herron Art Institute. Both of these institutions take a live interest in promoting 
elementary art education. Their announcements are worth getting 

TRY IT! 
Teacher: Where can one find the pulse? 
Boy: Put your ear on your stomach and you can hear it beat 


Mrs. Martha Feller King, Supervisor of Drawing, and Miss-Cora E. Fisk, 
a public school Principal, Weehawken, N. J., in the course of their campaign for 
a wider appreciation of art education, recently secured Mr. Henry Reuterdahl 
to speak on Winslow Homer, and on Art in the Public Schools, in connection 
with a special exhibit of art students’ work from Syracuse University. 
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DRESDEN CONGRESS 


JUNE 22 sail from New York; Havre, Paris, Lucerne, Lake Brienz, Interlaken, 
Lake Thun, Lake Geneva, drive over Simplon Pass, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Brindisi, Corfu, Athens, Constantinople, Bucharest, Budapest, 
Vienna, Munich, Nuremberg, DRESDEN, Berlin, the Rhine, Cologne, Amster- 
dam, London, Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon; sail from Liverpool, 
arriving at Montreal September 8. 78 DAYS. $450. 

JUNE 29 sail from Boston; Liverpool, Chester, Stratford-on-Avon, automobile 
to Warwick and Kenilworth, London, Paris, Lucerne, Lake Brienz, Interlaken, 
Lake Thun, Lake Geneva, drive over Simplon Pass, Milan, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Brenner Pass, Innsbruck, coaching through the Bavarian Highlands, 
Oberammergau, Munich, Nuremberg, DRESDEN, Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen; 
sail homeward, arriving at New York September 4. 67 DAYS. $360. 

JULY 20 sail from Boston; Liverpool, Stratford-on-Avon, automobile to War- 
wick, and Kenilworth, London, Paris, Cologne, Bonn, the Rhine, Mayence, 
DRESDEN, Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen; sail homeward, arriving at New York 


September 4. 46 DAYS. $250. 
Booklet on Request 


TEMPLE TOURS 


8 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








DRESDEN 


Don’t fail to send for our booklet of routes to the Dresden Congress. It 
shows you how to put money into your pocket and a good time into your summer. 

NORTHERN ROUTE: June 25, sail from Boston. Liverpool, Lichfield, 
Birmingham, Warwick, Kenilworth Castle, Stratford, Oxford, London, Paris, 
excursion to Versailles, Cologne, up the Rhine to Mayence, Strassburg, Montreux, 
Interlaken, Meiringen, over the Grimsel Pass to Gletsch, over the Furka Pass 
to Goeschenen, Milan, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Florence, excursion to Fiesole, Venice, 
Innsbruck, Munich, Nuremberg, Prague, DRESDEN, Berlin, Brunswick, Hilde- 
scheim, Bremen; sail homeward, arriving in New York September 2; or Berlin 
Amsterdam, excursion to Edam and Volendam, The Hague, excursion to Scheven- 
ingen, Leyden, Delft, Rotterdam; sail homeward, arriving in New York, Sep- 
tember 1. 

SOUTHERN ROUTE: June 29, sail from Boston. Azores, Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, excursion to Tivoli, Pisa, Siena, 
Florence, excursion to Fiesole, Venice, Milan, Baveno, Iselle, over the Simplon 
Pass, Brigue, Montreux, Interlaken, Brienz, over the Briinig Pass to Lucerne, 
via Zurich to Innsbruck, Munich, Rothenburg, Nuremberg, DRESDEN, Berlin, 
Bremen; sail from Bremen, arriving in New York August 27th; or Berlin, 
Cologne, Paris, excursion to Versailles, London, Oxford, sail from Liverpool, 
due in Boston September 10. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 1040 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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